
































A PROFITABLE FIELD 


for Architect and Builder! 











— stimulated by the new Kawneer Program! 


Leapic ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS throughout 
the nation are becoming more and more interested in 
the store-front field, which is definitely due for tre- 
mendous activity in the years ahead. 


The demand for architectural and design services with 
stores is growing every day. Retail merchants now 
recognize that proper planning and design create extra 
selling power. The new Kawneer program, reaching 
hundreds of thousands of retail merchants in every 


trade, is accelerating this national trend. 


Kawneer Store-Fronts —‘‘Machines For Selling” — are 
being promoted with special emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the function of good design. 


You can tie into this national campaign, obtain valu- 
able help from Kawneer field men, create more effec- 
tive fronts with new Kawneer products. WRITE The 
Kawneer Company, 301 Front St., Niles, Michigan, for 
ADDITIONAL DATA ON THE KAWNEER PLAN. 
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Why It Pays to Specify a Leader 


CELOTEX PRODUCTS 





FOR ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


roof deck to insulation finished roofing, 
there’s a Celotex product especially devel- 
oped for every step. Each material was created 
to work perfectly with the other to produce an 
ideal, trouble-free roof. 


It will pay you fo specify a leader for your 
next construction job. You'll be getting the 
advantage of Celotex centralized responsibility 
... the deciding factor in assuring customer sat- 
isfaction. What’s more, you'll be using prod- 
ucts that have had wide acceptance by leading 
architects everywhere. More than 20 years of 


consistent advertising has built public confi- 
dence and acceptance for products bearing the 
Celotex name. 


Consult our Architect’s Service Department if _ 


you're planning roof construction. This trained 
staff of men will gladly review any designs you 
are developing and suggest proper, economical 
methods of installing Celotex Products. Drop 
us a note on your letterhead and a trained rep- 
resentative will call. There is no obligation. 
Write The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PP-145, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 



























CEMESTO 
INSULATED 
ROOF DECK ; sal 


Drawing showsa typical 
application of this insu- 
lated decking to wood 
framing of flat or pitched 
roofs. Cemesto is a mul- 
tiple-function building 
material with a core of 


nous asphalt adhesive. Incorpo- 1-9/16”, and 
rates in one material—great plete details. 








Celotex cane fibre insulation, strength, light weight, insulation, 
sheathed on both sides with a_ fire and moisture resistance. Sizes: 
1” layer of asbestos cement 4’ wide panels, 4’, 6’, 8’, 10’, or 12’ 
bonded to the core with bitumi- long, in thicknesses of 14%”, 


CELO-ROK ROOF DECKS 
Rigid fireproof gypsum slabs that are applied to 
wood framing of flat or pitched roofs. Composed 
of two, three and four thicknesses of fireproof 


BUILT-UP 
ROOFING 


gypsum wall board laminated together to form 
a single structural unit. Ceiling side of ivory fin- 
ish. Sizes: 2’ wide in 8’, 9’ or 10’ lengths. Write 
for complete details. 


CELOTEX 
BUILT-UP ROOFING PRODUCTS 
. of asphalt and tarred felts give enduring, 
trouble-free service. They provide durable pro- 
tection to the insulation beneath. Used with 
Celotex Regular or Vapor-Seal Roof Insulation, 


2”. Write for com- 





they make long-life roofs. 












ONLY CELOTEX 


Cane Fibre Products Are 
Ferox Treated 















The method of making cane fibre prod- 
ucts was created and developed by Celotex. 
The tough, long, interlocking cane fibres 
are stronger than ordinary fibre products. 
And only Celotex cane fibre products are 
permanently protected against termites and 
dry rot by the patented, exclusive Ferox 
Process. 








CELOTEX 
VAPOR-SEAL 
ROOF INSULATION 


A patented cane fibre board 
coated on all sides and ends 
with asphalt and provided 
with “air-relieving” channels 
that minimize blistering and 
buckling. Treated against ter- 
mites and dry rot with exclu- 
sive Ferox Process. These rug- 
ged insulating boards are applied to Sizes: 23” x 47” in 1”, 114” and 2” 
all types of roof deck under built-up _ thicknesses. 

roofing. Areespecially effective where Where cost is a prime considera- 
high humidities and rigid tempera- __ tion, get efficient insulation with Cel- 
ture controls must be maintained. otex Regular Roof Insulation. 
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3. An architect wonders... 





g, A department store manager asks.. 


Does O18 still make elevators7 


Certainly! We've never been owt of the 
elevator business, al:hough our engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities have 
been working 100% for the Armed 
Services. 

It is true that we have manufactured 
vast quantities of parts for guns, ships 
and aircraft for the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps*but, because vertical transpor- 
tation is essential in the production and 
handling of munitions of war and in the 


operation of aircraft carriers, we have 
continued to produce a large volume of 
passenger, freight and special purpose 
elevators. 

We have been too busy producing 
war goods to say much about the future 
— but 

Now — representatives in our 244 of- 
fices are ready and waiting to work with 
architects, engineers, and owners in the 


preparation of surveys, plans and esti- 


mates on new elevator installations or 
the modernization, repair or maintenance 
of existing facilities. 

Your action now will expedite future 
deliveries. Production will begin as soon 
as material and labor are no longer re- 


quired for war goods. 
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Cablegram from England 


Congratulations on Pencil Points 
Enthusiastic Season’s Regards 


ALFRED Bossom 
M. P., Maidstone 


On Dutch Architecture 
Dear Editor: 


You might enjoy what the soldiers call 
this Dutch architecture. They came to 
me the other day and said, “You know, 
the Dutch go in for ‘World Fair Archi- 
tecture’ in a big way!” To the average 
person that tags it immediately. 


I wish you would publish more build- 
ings from Mexico City. When I was 
there last, it was a gold mine of modern 
architecture. 


CAPT. ROBERT B. TRIVETT, JR. (USA) 


A Seldier Keeps Posted 
Dear Editor: 


May I extend my congratulations to the 
NEW PENCIL POoINTs editors for the 
wonderful job they are doing. Being 
a member of the Armed Forces makes 
me appreciate NEW PENCIL POoINTs all 
the more, for without it I’m afraid it 
would be hard to follow present trends 
and developments in the field of archi- 


tecture. You have done a wonderful 
job of presenting your material. 


Set. L. D. Hopper (USA) 


About the Airport Issue 
Dear Editor: 


I have just received my November copy 
of PENCIL PoINTs and hasten to add my 
congratulations for a timely and valu- 
able contribution on the important sub- 
ject of air terminals and airport design. 
I am looking forward to finding suffi- 
cient time to read over this material 
very thoroughly. It makes us realize 
how far the knowledge of airport plan- 
ning has progressed with many of the 
ramifications involved in the develop- 
ment of air transportation and facilities 
since our beginning studies in 1939 on 
the Washington National Airport. You 
are certainly to be commended for a 
fine achievement in producing this spe- 
cial number on Airports and Airport 
Buildings. The opening article by Fran- 
cis R. Meisch, Architect for Northwest 
Airlines, is full of very interesting 
material. 


Lt. Cot. Howarp L. CHENEY (USAAF) 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the issue on the air- 
ports. It seems wonderful to have all 
this data gathered in one place. 


WILLIAM W. WoursTER, A.I.A., Dean, 
School of Architecture and Planning, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


From the R.A.1. of Canada 
Dear Editor: 
I was very pleased indeed to see the 


Canada Packers Garage in the Decem- 
ber issue of PENCIL POINTS and would 
be glad to have extra copies if you can 
spare them. I thought you did a very 
good job of it, and the whole issue was 
first class. 


Eric R. ARTHUR 
Editor, Journal, Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, Toronto, Canada 


That Delicate Balance 
Dear Editor: 


The layout of the last two issues of 
PENCIL POINTS begins to hit the spot 
as far as my prejudiced tastes are 
concerned. The magazine is easier to 
read and has just about the right bal- 
ance between professional dignity and 
good contemporary spirit. 


DaAvip J. ABRAHAMS 
Brookline, Mass. 


A Small House That Fills the Bill 

Dear Editor: 

Might mention that your country house 
in Perryville, R. I. (October issue) is 
the type of home I have in mind and 
want to build. Would like to see more 
of this type of article. 


RoBERT D. KAUFMANN 
USNR Midshipmen’s School 


NOTICES ae |” 


AARON G. ALEXANDER, Architect, is 
opening a private office as a consultant 
architect in the field of bank architec- 
ture, at 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
N.. Y. He was for 15 years in charge 
of the architectural department of the 
National City Bank of New York, and 


(NOTICES continued on page 10) 





JOBS AND MEN. . 


Postwar Employment Service 


NOTICE: Advertisements for this sec- 
tion must be addressed to Jobs and Men, 
C/O PENCIL Pornts, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Legible copy ac- 
companied by check or money order for 
$3.00, will be accepted not later than 
the 10th of month preceding publication. 
Advertisements should not exceed 50 
words. 


MEN WANTED 


PRODUCT DESIGN ENGINEER, graduate 
architect or industrial design engineer, 
under 35, to design, develop glass prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing experience, ability 
work with other depts. needed. New 
position, real opportunity for man with 
creative ability. If not in essential war 
work, send Personnel Dept. full data, 
draft status, recent photo. Salary com- 
mensurate with abilities. Replies confi- 
dential. CORNING GLASS WorKs, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGNER—Grad- 
uate Civil Engineer experienced in de- 
sign and development on board of 
industrial buildings — reinforced con- 
crete, structural steel, timber. Excellent 
postwar position in engineering dept. 
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of large national manufacturer. Write 
giving age, experience, draft status, 
salary requirements. W.M.C. regula- 
tions observed. Box 119 PENCIL POINTS. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, young, en- 
ergetic, desires work in small town 
office. College graduate (1941) now 
with Seabees in Pacific. Anxious to 
gain additional experience in small of- 
fice. Salary no consideration. Not 
available until after war. References. 
Box 120, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECT, licensed, expert DRAFTSMAN, 
experienced all phases architectural 
work, university graduate, desires posi- 
tion as squad boss, checker, chief drafts- 
man, or associate, in New York City. 
Box 121, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECT, university, registered, ex- 
perienced in own office and as key man 
in handling jobs from preliminary de- 
sign to completion. Desires position 
anywhere that has definite future. Re- 
ply stating full particulars, working 
and living conditions. Box 122, PENCIL 
POINTS. 


ARCHITECT, age 40, college graduate, 


registered in Wisconsin, Florida, and 
North Dakota, 16 years’ practical ex- 
perience all types of buildings, will 
consider associating with practicing 
architect. Can handle any job’ from 
preliminary layout to completion. Box 
123, PENCIL POINTS. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER with 20 years’ 
experience desires arrangement with 
New York architectural firm combining 
office space with engineering services. 
Must be growing organization with 
good postwar prospects. Box 124, PEN- 
CIL POINTS. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSOCIATION WITH ACTIVE ARCHITECTS 
interested postwar expansion, integra- 
tion, wanted by 2 Civ. Eng. (N. Y. Lic.), 
competent designers and executives with 
experience steel, concrete structures, 
bridges, housing, city planning. Out-of- 
town firms considered. Funds available. 
Box 125, PENCIL POINTs. 


ENGINEER WITH CONCRETE PATENTS for 
small home construction, would like to 
associate with architect for exploitation 
of this product. Box 126, PENCIL 
POINTS. 
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ts greatly di fied in char- 
= acter, location and size—and domestic activities have 
long been supplemented by continuous operations in 






South America and other foreign fields. | 
This world-wide responsibility on jetties, foundations, | 
harbor and river improvements, tunnels, dams, high- 


; | ways, community development, housing and industrial 


g projects has resulted in the development of a specially 


| 
. trained personnel—skilfully experienced in all the 





various phases of working conditions in different coun- 








g | tries and possessing a comprehensive knowledge of 

h languages and customs. We invite your inquiries 
whether the job is large or small — for today or tomorrow. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


designed the recently completed branch 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


LYLE BouLwarE, A.I.A., has opened an 
office at 654 Madison Ave., New York 
1. MX, 


BRYANT ELwoop HADLEY and EARL 
CARLTON WORTHINGTON, both A.I.A. 


and Illinois Society of Architects mem- 
bers, have organized a partnership for 
general practice, HADLEY & WORTHING- 
TON, at Suite 515, Myers Building, Fifth 
St., at Washington, Springfield, Il. 


GEORGE NEMENY, Architect, has re- 
opened his office at 313 West 53 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


VAN LEE ScuHmMrpT, Architect, has 
opened an office for the practice of 
architecture and engineering at Room 
1111, Architects’ Building, 816 West 
Fifth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


ARTHUR WINEBAUM, Architect and En- 
gineer, has moved his office to 68 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston 8, Mass. 





U.S. Navy Photo 





LIFTING PLANES TO FIGHT TODAY 














MOVING MEN AND MATERIAL TOMORROW 


On many aircraft carriers Sedgwick air- 
plane elevators lift and lower fighting 
planes. These elevators, with capacities of 
more than 85,000 pounds, operate under 
the most adverse conditions. They have 
to be tough. Yet they must be precise... 
delicately balanced to line up dush with 
the lips of the flight deck—a/ways. 


Wartime research, engineering and 
manufacturing experience plus more-than- 
50 years’ experience designing, manufac- 
turing and installing elevators and dumb 
waiters will result in many improvements 
in Sedgwick’s peacetime products. 

When material is available and peace- 
time manufacturing is resumed, Sedgwick 
will make Electric Elevators—for freight, 
hospital, residence and sidewalk service; 
and stair-travelors. Electric Dumb Waiters 


—traction type and Roto-Waiters. Hand 
Power Elevators —for freight, hospital, 
invalid and sidewalk service. And a com- 
plete line of Hand Power Dumb Waiters. 


If you are confronted by perplexing 
lifting and lowering problems—present 
or postwar—fell us about them. Our engi- 
neers will be happy to help work out the 
solution and show you how Sedgwick 
Electric and Hand Power Elevators and 
Dumb Waiters move men and material 
better and faster—at reduced cost. 


We would like to reserve your copy of 
our new booklet “Standard Specifications 
of Sedgwick Elevators and Dumb Waiters.” 
Write on your company letterhead—tell 
us how many you want—and we will 
make certain you receive your copy or 
copies as soon as they come off the press. 


“MEN WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK” 


edgwick MACHINE WORKS, INc. 


164 WEST 15th STREET 


NEW YORK111, N. Y. 


Since 1893 designers and manufacturers of specialized lifting equipment 


ELEVATORS «+ HOISTS »* 
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ROTO-WAITERS * 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT | 


MARIO CORBETT, Architect, announces 
the reopening of his office for private 
practice. New address is the Shreve 
Building, 210° Post St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Morton T. IRONMONGER, Architect, has 
reopened his former office at 1704 N.E. 
1st St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


CHARLES FREDERICK WILEY and KARL 
R. ScHWARZ, A.I.A., have opened an 
architectural office at 208 West Craw- 
ford St., Elkhart, Ind. 


CLARENCE O. PETERSON and WENDELL 
R. SPACKMAN, Architects, announce 
their association for the general prac- 
tice of architecture, with offices at 604 
Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


WILLIAM A. DEAN announces the open- 
ing of his office at 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., for the practice 
of town planning and landscape archi- 
tecture. 


LAURENCE M. Logs, Architect, has re- 
sumed his practice at 99 Mamaroneck 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Archi- 
tect-Engineers, announce the appoint- 
ment of JAMES WALLER ROGERS as di- 
rector of the land development division. 


PETER COPELAND, Architect and Indus- 
trial Designer, is moving his offices to 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
from 10 East 40 St. Mr. Copeland won 
second prize in the New York World’s 
Fair Competition in 1936. 


Davip H. Horn, A.I.A., who has been 
designing war housing in the industrial 
area around San Francisco Bay, is 
reopening his office with M. D. Mortland 
at the Rowell Building in Fresno, Calif. 


BERNARD J. DEVRIES, A.I.A., has re- 
sumed his practice at 613 Hackley 
Union National Bank Building, Muske- 
gon, Mich. For the past three years he 
has been associated with a group of 
architects and engineers on several large 
war projects. 





CORRECTIONS 
Airport Consultant 


Our designation of William Varker as 
architect and airport consultant, in the 
November issue of PENCIL POINTS, was 
incorrect. Mr. Varker is an Airport 
Consultant and in that capacity contrib- 
uted his article on basic design factors 
for airports. 


Multiply By 10 


Thanks to the sharp eye of W. P. Wills, 
Engineer, Roads and Runway Section, 
United States District Engineer, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, we call attention 
of our readers to a typographical error 
in Footnote 4 of the airport design 
table, “5. Size Standards,” on page 83 of 
the November issue of PENCIL POINTS. 
The third sentence of this footnote was 
intended to refer to a tangent interval 
of 1,000 feet—not 100 feet! 
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The Greeks had a word for tt / 











The ancient Greek warrior in 
his chariot, and below, his mod- 
ern counterpart, the American 
soldier in an amphibian tank 
armored with Youngstown steel. 





“SIDEROS” --meaning literally “metal from heaven” 
--was the ancient Greek word for Steel. It had its origin in 
meteoric iron. It was a precious metal, rarer than silver or 
gold. Iron, hardened into steel at crude forges, was shaped 
into spearheads and swords. 

Superiority in the use of steel enabled the little armies of 
the Greek city states to throw back across the Bosphorus and 
eventually destroy the barbarian hordes of Persia, bent on 
conquest of the ancient world. 

Today, an ever increasing superiority in the use of steel is 
enabling America and her allies to destroy the twentieth 
century barbarian enemies of modern civilization. 

Tomorrow, with an overwhelming superiority in the use of 
steel, America must insist on remaining strong and free--to 
use its steel to preserve a lasting peace and to build a 
civilization better than any the world has ever seen. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
Pipe an r Products - Sheets - Plates - Conduit 
Bars-E late-Col late- Rod 
Nails b <) 
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News 


Design and construction 


















Developments afield 
Building Regulations 
Related Professions 


Products Progress 


Boston Contest Prize Winners 


The 8-month “Boston Contest,” con- 
ducted to focus interest of planners 
upon the postwar problems of Greater 
Boston as a metropolitan area, has been 
concluded with award of the $5,000 first 


prize to a Harvard team composed of 
Carl J. Friedrich, professor of govern- 
ment, chairman; Walter F. Bogner, pro- 
fessor of architecture; Seymour Harris, 
associate professor of economics; Tal- 
cott Parsons, professor of sociology; 
Charles Cherington, instructor in gov- 
ernment; and George Walker. These 
collaborators sought the elementary 
causes for Boston’s decline and recom- 
mended the methods for their cor- 
rection, recognizing that “Boston is 
hemmed in by the heritage of the past” 
and laying stress on the development 
of amenities and services within the 
metropolitan area to take the place of 
declining industrial importance. 


Second prize of $2,000 was won by seven 
business executives who collaborated in 
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proposing a program of regional im- 
provements. The members of this team, 
awarded $2,000, were Henry I. Harri- 
man, Louis M. Lyons, Edward Dana, 
John C. Kiley, Joseph D. Leland, Philip 
Nichols, and Robert Bottomly. 


A special third prize went to eleven 
Boston University faculty members for 
their manuscript proposing the creation 
of a “Faneuil Hall City” in the heart of 
old Boston, to recapture the one-time 
glory of the neglected urban core. This 
might be comparable to the reclamation 
of Virginia’s Williamsburg. The faculty 
members submitting this proposal were 
Prof. McPherrin H. Donaldson, Hans 
Apel, Dr. David L. Belding, Dr. Edward 
R. Collier, Dean Richard K. Conant, 
Dean Jesse B. Davis, Dr. Alvin Gold- 
schmied, Prof. Charles E. Huse, Mr. 
Frank Lordan, Dean William G. Sut- 
cliffe, and Prof. Max R. Grossman. 


Nine other prize-winning plans won 
$100 each for their discussions of 
mounting problems of traffic congestion, 
taxation, property assessments, educa- 
tion, decentralization, etc. The contest 
was sponsored by the Boston Society of 
Architects (with whom the idea orig- 


inated), Boston University, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, Governor Saltonstall, and 
Mayor Tobin of Boston. The awards 
were presented by Charles Francis 
Adams, president of the Greater Boston 
War Fund, representing the judges. 
Other members of the jury were Harold 
S. Buttenheim, editor of The American 
City; William Roger Greeley, chairman 
of The Boston Contest; Dean Joseph 
Hudnut of the Graduate School of 
Design, Harvard University; Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University; 
Lewis Mumford, author of “The Culture 
of Cities,” etc.; Henry J. Nichols, presi- 
dent, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


Bennett at Yale 


Appointment of Richard M. Bennett, 
A.I.A., as professor of design in the 
Department of Architecture of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, has been an- 
nounced. He will assume his duties 
February 1. Mr. Bennett served as as- 
sistant professor of architecture at 
Yale, 1940-43, and during the past year 
has been serving as an advisor on in- 
dustrial design and art policy. He has 
twice received national recognition in 
architectural competitions in associa- 
tion with Caleb Hornbostel—in addition 
to his activities as an architect and as 
an author. 


It has also been announced that Christo- 
pher Tunnard, British architect, author, 
and lecturer, will be visiting lecturer 
this year in the Department of Archi- 
tecture at Yale. He is best known for 
his service as chairman of the Town 
Planning Committee of the Modern Ar- 
chitectural Research Society in London, 
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which offered one of the best of the [7 


plans for postwar rebuilding of that 7 
city. Until recently he was with the 7 


Royal Canadian Engineers. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Promise of relatively quick conversion of the 
construction industry, as soon as the war 
ends, appears in the summary of a recent 
study of the New York market. 


A survey of materials supplies con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the New 
York Building Congress Postwar Com- 
mittee, headed by Philip H. Grove, has 





been summarized by Mr. Grove as fol- 
lows: 


1. Two to four months will be required 
for conversion, with the exception of 
the marble industry, which will take 
about 6 months. 


2. The outlook for business is not par- 
ticularly good for the first 6 months 
following V-E Day; thereafter, very 
good. 


3. The Asiatic war will not be a seri- 
ous deterrent to construction activity. 


4. Scarcity of labor will be eased off in 
about 6 months, except for ornamental 
iron workers and stone workers. 


5. There are no satisfactory substitutes 








Bennett 
‘‘Fresh-Aire’”’ 
Fireplace Unit 


You Design its Beauty... 
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We Engineer its Function 


When you design a fireplace to be built around a Bennett 
**Fresh-Aire”’ Unit, you have unlimited freedom to detail 
its appearance exactly as you want it. At the same time 
you assure correct internal construction. 


When burning, a fireplace exhausts more than 200 cu. ft. 
of air per minute from the living quarters of a house. If 
tightly constructed, replacement air cannot enter from 
outdoors in sufficient quantities to supply the chimney 
draft. Result: partial vacuum, downdrafts and smoke. If 
sufficient replacement air can enter, the average tempera- 
ture of the entire house is lowered, cold drafts sweep the 
floor and automatic furnace controls are out of balance. 


The Bennett ‘Fresh-Aire” Fireplace draws replacement 
air from outdoors through heating chambers and distrib- 
utes it into the living quarters warm instead of cold. 
Result: no smoke, no uneven temperatures, no interfer- 
ence with heat controls and a net gain in evenly distrib- 
uted warmth. 


Bennett Fireplace Units are described in Sweet’s. Bennett 
Catalog sent free on request. We shall be able to pro- 
duce when you can build. 


BENNETT-IRELAND, 145 CEDAR ST., 


BENNETT 


NORWICH, N. Y. 
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for critical materials; architects should 
specify standard materials and equip- 
ment and avoid or minimize at first the 
use of such critical materials as stain- 
less steel, bronze, and possibly lumber. 


6. There will be no personnel shortages 
except for draftsmen who will be scarce 
for 6 months to a year. 


Jacob Moscowitz, chairman of the Post- 
war Planning Committee, in a state- 
ment on the same problem recently com- 
mented: “The architect will hold a 
significant place in the building world 
of the future because through him will 
clear the new concepts in planning, con- 
struction, and design, as well as the 
new types of materials and equipment, 
that have been evolved under wartime 
stress. 


“While the adaptation of many new 
materials and devices created or im- 
proved in the heat of the War to normal 
civilian use may not play the important 
role ascribed to them in some circles, 
during the period of transition, never- 
theless, they are bound, eventually, to 
play an important part in the develop- 
ment of a better postwar America. 


“In the achievement of this objective, 
the architect is prepared to play his 
traditionally competent role.” 


Roster of Hospital Architects 


The names of architects experiene2d in 
hospital design are wanted by American 
Hospital Association, in preparation for 
contemplated hospital work for 1,683 
hospitals convassed in a recent survey. 
The survey report covers a cross-section 
of the hospital field, ranging from a 10- 
bed hospital planning to spend $30,000 
to a 1,500-bed hospital and a $2,000,000 
expansion program. 


Qualified architects are invited to write 
to George Bugbee, executive secretary, 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Questionnaires will be for- 
warded. 


Architectural and industrial design exhibits 
in the Museum of Modern Art have been as- 
signed a permanent gallery on the first floor. 


A graphic analysis of the major types 
of wood construction, old and new, as 
illustrated in buildings and chairs, 
opened the new gallery last month and 
architectural and industrial design dis- 
plays will now be on view permanently. 
The title of the first exhibition was 
“Building with Wood.” Advances in 
construction methods using this most 
familiar building material offered a 
timely collection of exhibits. 

The museum also has announced ap- 
pointment of Susanne Wasson-Tucker 


as acting curator of the Department of 
Industrial Design. 


(NEWS continued on page 16) 





Statues Wanted 


Pair of life-size or larger marble fig- 
ures, male (classic), either Roman or 
Greek. V. W. GASPARRI, 2992 Webster 
Ave., New York 58, N. Y. 
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by we ay — 
“LET'S WORK IT OUT TOGETHER’ 











At Dow, we firmly believe there is one sure answer to successful use of plastics in the architectural field. It’s 
a simple, friendly idea—yet so important that we are setting aside this advertising space to tell you about it. 


Our work with many designers and molders all over the country has proved the value of close and continuing 
cooperation in developing nearly every job. As plastics move into a period of even greater usefulness in 
architecture, this teamwork becomes increasingly important, for putting plastics to work right is not a one- 
man job. It is not even a one-industry job. Instead, it calls for the combined skill and experience of the archi- 
tect—working step by step with fabricator—and Dow. 

Undoubtedly, you have ideas for the use of plastics in tomorrow’s architecture. We would like to hear such 


suggestions and work with you in developing them to their fullest extent—“‘Let’s work it out together.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY +« MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago « St. Louis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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PLASTICS 


Styron Saran Ethocel 











(Continued from page 14) 


THEY SAID—AND WE QUOTE: 


More of these (postwar) plans need to 
be brought to the completed stage be- 
cause it usually takes longer to bring 
such projects to the start-work stage 
than it does to build them... there is 
also a need for prompt definition by 
Congress of the field of public works 
after the war, so that private enter- 


prise could know in which fields it 

would be free to function and in which 

fields it could expect government com- 
petition. 

H. E. Foreman 

Managing Director, Associated 

General Contractors of America 


Flats should have a community lounge 

or cafe where elevenses break the mo- 

notonous morning; wireless, sewing, mu- 

sic, and talks, even a small cinema for 

the evenings—like life on board ship— 

making the residents known to each 
other. 

A Reader 

Quoted by “Ann Temple” 

DaILy Matt Dicest, London 











A BETTER DOOR... 
and A BETTER WAY 
TO WORK IT... 


Bareol OVERdoor 


utth ELECTRIC OPERATOR 


Garages, both industrial and residential, can use 
wom this combination to excellent advantage. The Bar- 
Nig col OVERdoor is a weathertight, easy-working 
overhead type door with distinctive features such 
as roller-crank closing action, self-latching bolts, 
twin-torsion tailored counterbalancing springs, 
and continuous vertical track brackets. Thousands 
of successful installations testify to its acceptance 
by satisfied and discriminating users all over the 
country. Barcol Electric Door Operators take the 
work out of opening and closing all types of doors. 
Their features include a centrifugal clutch, mag- 
netic brake, accurate electric stop control, a simple 
manual release, and safety switching arrangements 
to suit all conditions. People now are looking for- 
ward to better business and better living—you can 
help them achieve their aims by recommending 
Barcol OVERdoors with Electric Operators. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


O° MALL ST 
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ROCKFORD, ILL. 





One ancient urban institution that is 
definitely on its way out is the family 
dining room. Its elimination is one big 
space-saving factor in the modern, com- 
pact apartment. The functions of the 
old dining room are being redistributed 
in two directions, (1) to the kitchen, 
(2) to the parlor or living room. In 
one case there is the enormously con- 
venient dining alcove in the kitchen. 
In the other case people dine on folding 
tables which are set up in the parlor 
and removed after the meal. 
The dining room is a bourgeois institu- 
tion and its decline may be one symptom 
of the decline of the middle classes, if 
true. The vast majority of the working 
masses, farmers or urban employes, 
have always taken their meals in the 
kitchen. But when it comes to sacrific- 
ing the parlor, it is something else 
again. 

“Topics of the Times” 

THE NEW YorRK TIMES 


—UNQUOTE! 


URLS RR 

Benjamin W. Morris, F.A.1.A. 

1870-1944 

Benjamin Wistar Morris, of Morris & 
O’Connor, a distinguished New York 
architect for more than four decades, 
died November 4 after a long illness. 
He was a native of Portland, Oregon, 
and member of a family long promi- 
nent in Philadelphia. 


In the Nineties, after completing his 
architectural education at Columbia 
University and Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, he worked in the office of 
Carrere & Hastings on the successful 
competitive plans for New York Pub- 
lic Library. From 1902 when he began 
his independent practice, he designed 
important buildings in Hartford, Prince- 
ton, and New York. His designs for a 
new Metropolitan Opera House pro- 
posed by the late Otto H. Kahn at- 
tracted wide interest in 1926. Mr. 
Morris also was well known as a leader 
of professional and civic societies. 


He is survived by Mrs. Morris; Ben- 
jamin Wistar Morris, Jr., U.S.N.R., now 
in the Pacific area; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert B. O’Connor. 


EPRINTS 
I. N. Phelps Stokes 
1867-1944 


Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, architect, 
housing expert, and authority on early 
New York history and art, died Decem- 
ber 19 in Charleston, S. C. As a member 
of the firm of Howells & Stokes, from 
1897 to 1917, he designed many notable 
buildings of New York, Baltimore, Yale, 
and Harvard. 


Mr. Stokes received his architectural 
training at Columbia University and 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. He was 
long interested in housing reform as a 
member of the committee that drafted 
the New York State Tenement House 
Law and also as president of the Phelps 
Stokes Fund, a housing and educational 
foundation. Mr. Stokes’ “Iconography 
of Manhattan Island” is regarded as an 
authoritative pictorial work. 
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There has seemed to be lately an increasingly general disposition to sneer at the 
ling dreams of designers who have cast their thoughts beyond the rim of the imme- 
rlor diate future and who have come up with more or less startling architectural ‘ 
‘itu- proposals—which have ranged from plans for the reorganization of whole cities 
age down to the transformation of the common dwelling into shelter of strange form 
ne but plausible convenience. These things have been semantically damned as 
yes, “Visionary Utopias,” “Miracle Homes,” etc. Such quick judgments have often 
bag some justification and are popular, but they do not lead to clear thinking. Even 
else the wildest of ideas deserves a fair examination. 
nes” Admittedly, many of the projects we have seen are bizarre, incautious, even reck- 
— less—yet they carry a healthy connotation that the human spirit is irrepressibly 
TE! alive. It is well that the mind constantly outstrips its material expressions. 

LLJ LLJ Sooner or later the race catches up with the best of its dreams and we all benefit 
OY by the fact that someone had them. 

~ > Much of the scoffing comes from those who see rapid progress (or change, if you 
6 a oan prefer to remain skeptical) as a threat to some personal interest. They therefore 
less. Y) ae immediately attack any design that appears to them radical, apparently unaware 
aie YW) () that in doing so they are attempting to stifle the very essence of free enterprise. 

It matters not that it has been proven over and over again that if a radical new 

his LL LLJ design constitutes a really radical improvement, it is good business in the long 

= YY posceane run to adopt it, even if it means an initial loss. Look at Henry Ford. 

» of — 

sful (*) Fortunately for the future, the pressure for change exerted by both inventive 

> ub- = wo minds and prospective customers usually adds up to mMiore than the resistance, 

aoe | adit O 2 however stubborn—and nature takes its course, onward if not upward. 

nag ! me OY CY All of this is by way of preface to this month’s issue in which we do a little 

pro- | - stock-taking for the times that lie ahead. First, we make an effort to translate 

ha == OW < for future use what can be learned from buildings erected under war conditions. 

ader Second, we make a factual survey of the range of new building products out of 
which ingenious architects can compound the progressive postwar buildings they 

a are already designing. Third, we present a gay and imaginative, though wholly 

iter, logical and possible project for a small riverside café in which the mobility of 

parts adds a new dimension to architectural form. 

In presenting these things we address ourselves particularly to the daring spirits 
tect, among architectural men. We frankly hope that creative imagination will continue 
arly to thrive along with practicality as a part of the tradition of the craft, and that 
— those who possess it will not let themselves be intimidated by the jeers of those 
aia | who would, if it were left to them, condemn us all to eternal dullness. Even in 
able | the war-torn present, we can insist that there should be placed no limit on the 
fale, § architectural possibilities of the constructive peace to come. 
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Photographs by P. A. Dearbon 
The row-house units, arranged to conform to the terrain, were site prefabricated; a jig system being used for assembling 
such major elements as wall-frame sections and roof trusses 


ORCHARD HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON 
Housing Project Developed Under FPHA, Region 7 


Jones, Bouillon, Thiry and Sylliaasen, Architects 


THEATER: Adapted from design by PIETRO BELLUSCHI, ALA. Orchard Heights is a self-contained, temporary 
community of 2,900 war-working families. Stylistic 
tradition was non-existent, since the project was 
literally developed from the wild; happily there 
were no facades or “better neighborhoods” to ape. 
Furthermore, available materials and equipment 
were typically few—of the simplest sort, but suffi- 
cient for good building. The sole criterion (within 
budgetary and materials limits) was to provide an 
efficient, rounded home community for the people 
brought here by the emergency. With this objective 


B U | L D | N G design approach, the architects worked out a com- | 


munity pattern and separate structures that work 
U N D a R well rather than follow precedent, that let in air 

and light rather than baffle these desirable elements 
TT A R through screens of archaeological remnants, that 


look well rather than imposing. Dwelling units 
CONDITIONS 


were developed from plans furnished by FPHA; 
public-use structures were developed from the 
Temporary needs of the people. 
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The 4 dwelling-unit plans, 
adapted for Orchard Heights - 
from RPHA standards. Of 
the total of 2,900 units, 10 
percent have no separate 
bedroom; 30 percent have 
1 bedroom; 40 percent, 2 } 
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bedrooms, and 20 percent ; #4 | K BR 
are of the 3-bedroom type. a oO a 
b— b+ 16-O te Ce fp BU fee AEE le 
O-B.R.UNIT 3+ BR. UNIT 

j-——_ 26-0 ——_—__#*—. 16:0 —» — 260° —#— 2¢0° — 
The community is schemed B2 is -— 
around a loop road with but ee ee oo - =H — fe a —* 
one through and connecting I: - q “ 
arterial. In general, the LR 5} BR S| LR [ BR |S LR BR S| LR 
larger units are within the — “ii I= | Ba: 
loop, permitting children to AO ~ (i oll 0 E+— Om — Oca | 
reach school without cross- 1] 7 a aw, 
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areas. Buildings within Cir- 
cles “A” and “B” are de- 
tailed on succeeding pages. 
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COMMERCIAL-ADMINISTRATIVE GROUPS 





The Commercial Center, Management Building, and 
Theater are grouped together at the main entrance to 
the project, in the direct line of travel for most resi- 
dents from their homes to their work. Covered side- 
walks connect the theater and shopping center. 


The shops, arranged in a broad U, are joined by a deep, 
continuous arcade. Ample parking space is provided in 
the area between the wings of the building. 


Constructed on a 4-inch concrete slab, the building has 
exterior walls chiefly of Brick; along the shopfronts, 
the walls are framed with 6-by-6 posts, with screen 
walls of windows and doors. Interior wall and ceiling 
surfaces are of wallboard, painted. 


Taking stock for the future, it is well to consider a few 
of the specific ways in which this progressive design 
approach is an improvement over habitual practice: 
1. Instead of a streetfront row of stores, each trying 
to shout down its neighbor. this correlated structure 
is designed as a harmonious unit. 

2. The continuous arcade allows the shopper to make 
purchases in comfort whatever the weather. 

3. Car parking is an integral part of the design and so 
located that it reduces package-lugging and burdensome 
footsteps to a minimum. 

4. Since the stores are a unit, all shopping may be 
done without the shopper becoming entangled with 
street traffic. 

5. The store windows are placed back under a shelter 
which tones down, where it does not eliminate, dazzling 
window reflections. 

A minor lack seems indicated in the handling of store 
signs. As shown in the photographs, very few exist; 
and where they do, they are evidently left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual shopkeeper. If a series of co- 
ordinated store signs conforming to a basic design were 
used, no injury would be done to the over-all harmony, 
and both storekeeper and shopper would benefit. 








JONES, BOUILLON, THIRY AND SYLLIAASEN, Architects 







CC—Commercial Center MB—Management Building 
T—Theater 





The continuous arcade facilitates all-weather shopping m 
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Sound principles for postwar planning—stores planned as a unit; car parking adjacent, shelter from sun and rain; simple 
materials, simply used 


Some shopping centers with this 
general parti have treated the in- 
terior space (at Orchard Heights 
given over to car parking) as 
a landscaped courtyard, with 
car parking relegated to the rear 
of the buildings. One questions 
whether the Orchard Heights 
solution, while less pleasant in 
appearance, is not the more : uJ — 
realistic where such facilities as VARIETY ) | a] STORE 
everyday stores are involved. It 

would take a good deal to out- 

weigh the advantage of maxi- I CLEANING & [ROOF 
mum proximity between store CLINE DE EOL ANC 
palaces and parked car. Less MARK = la atcrasiaias 
package-lugging is but one ad- 

vantage, though a considerable 

one for the daily shopper. In ad- 

dition, the closer relation makes 

it possible for shopping parents 

to keep an eye on children left 

in the car, and it allows the 

shopper to drive directly to the 

specific store he wishes to pat- 

ronize. 
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Looking from the Commercial Center arcade across to the theater entrance, joined to the shops by a covered sidewalk 


THE THEATER 
Adapted from plans by PIETRO BELLUSCHI, A.1.A., Architect 


Joined to the Commercial Center by a covered walkway, 
the moving picture theater clearly expresses its form 
and function—an auditorium, widening out as it re- 
cedes from the stage. Seats for 1,000 are arranged on 
the sloping concrete floor of the auditorium. The mar- 
quee, placed at an angle, brings the current show to 
the attention of all who visit the shopping center. 


Above a concrete base, the stepped out walls are of 
brick, with the roof-truss area enclosed in board-and- 
batten construction. Built-up roofing is applied over 
sheathed rafters. 

For the future, the theater designer might well ponder 
the tons of architectural garbage which have been 
laboriously affixed to the facades of movie palaces and 
ask if this more straightforward handling is not con- 
siderably pleasanter to look at as well as much cheaper. 
Also, it is instructive to note that by coordinating the 
theater with the store group, it is possible even in bad 
weather for patrons to park their cars and (if need 
be) wait in line without getting soaked. Good for the 
patrons; good for business. 


THEATER 


PLAN S322PFI 





JONES, BOUILLON, THIRY AND SYLLIAASEN, 
Architects 


Insulating - acoustic material 
is used on ceiling and in- 
sloping wall of projection 
booth 


Unornamented concrete and 
brick form interior as well 
as exterior walls. The pro- 
scenium is surfaced with ver- 
tical siding 


MANAGEMENT BUILDING 


The Management Building contains the Port Orchard Housing Authority 
us well as project-administration offices 
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CB—Community Building CS—Child-Service 


COMMUNITY BUILDING 


One of two identical all-wood structures located at op- 
posite ends of the Orchard Heights project (see plot 
plan), the Community Building shown here is adjacent 
to an extensive athletic field. The building accom- 
modates such various social facilities as the community 
hall with stage, meeting rooms, and game rooms. In 
addition, directly adjoining the entrance, are doctors’ 
offices and examination room. A community kitchen is 
used for group suppers in the club room or to serve 
larger functions held in the community hall. The funnel- 
shape lobby and corridor, repeated in the foyer of the 
theater (Page 50) sensibly provide an_ increasing 
amount of circulation as the area approaches major 
entrances. Linoleum floogs are used in all public rooms. 
Connected with the building by a sheltered walk is one 
of the child-service buildings, described on Page 54. 
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Child-Service Building 








JONES, BOUILLON, THIRY AND SYLLIAASEN, Architects 











Community Building 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING (continued) 




































The Community Building is a good instance of the 
pleasing architectural effect that can be attained by 
intelligent composition of the most modest of mate- 
rials—in. this case, the various forms of wood. Color, 
texture, and structural form have been imaginatively 
exploited and synthesized to achieve distinguished de- 
sign at small expense. The device of breaking the porch 
shelter near the building wall is an ingenious way to 
handle the daylight problem, and it is to be doubted if 
this brief exposure to the elements seriously conflicts 
with the purpose of the shelter. Possibly a brief roofed 
area directly above the entrance doors would be a func- 
tional improvement. 


Entrance porch of the Community Building 





Lobby, with doors to community hall and director’s office 
at left 


CHILD-SERVICE BUILDING 
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Three child-service buildings are included at Orchard} 
Heights—one at either end of the project, the third 
close to the center. All of the buildings use the same 
floor plan, though play yard details vary. The buildings s 





are planned to care for pre-school age children in cases f 
where both parents are engaged in war work. Thef 
children not only play, exercise, and rest here, but arep 
served their noonday meal. , | 


Each of the three play rooms is equipped with lockers> | 
for coats and sleeping blankets. Adjacent toilet rooms 
are equally accessible from play rooms or yard. As in 
all other Orchard Heights buildings, the Child-Service 
Building has its own heating plant and coalbin. Con- 
struction is all of wood, with floors surfaced with wood L 
and linoleum except in the heater room, where concrete 
is used. 


"ia. 
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Interior wall surfaces are painted wallboard, and the 
finished millwork is stained. 
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Fenced play yard adjoining one of the Child-Service Buildings. Sheltered area allows outdoor exercise even in bad weather 


JONES, BOUILLON, THIRY AND SYLLIAASEN, Architects 


End detail, showing vertical siding and white-painted trim 
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Fire Station, with Post Office porch at far left 


Located on a nearby main highway, this joint-purpose 
structure serves two other adjacent housing projects as 
well as Orchard Heights (see plot diagram, right). 
Placed well back from the highway, the building is ar- 
ranged on a lot sufficiently large to allow inclusion of a 
generous off-street parking area adjoining the post 
office entrance. 


The floor plans of both units are uncomplicated by either 
stylistic tricks or personal idiosyncrasies—each is 
planned simply to do its work efficiently. Living quarters 
for the firemen are lined up away from the highway at 
the rear of the fire station, overlooking pleasant woods. 
In the post office, all of the windows facing the parking 
space are given over to public space; general work 
space is placed at the rear, with the truck dock at the 
far end of the building. 


Of brick construction, the building has wood roof fram- 
ing, with pre-built trusses spanning the apparatus room. 
The upper portion of the fire station (surrounding the 
trusses) is finished with vertical siding. All sash and 
trim are of wood painted white. 

Here again are instances of wartime standards that 
exceed the custom of happier days, standards to main- 
tain and improve when normal construction may be 
undertaken again. How few post offices, for instance, 
have been sited with recognition of the fact that many 
people come to them by car and would like a place to 
park. Nor should the obvious be overlooked: the stimu- 
lation of seeing new architectural forms that look like 
fire stations and post offices for today, rather than left- 
overs from a 1900 architectural church supper. 
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Control Building and Switchyard 


Control Building seen from roof of Power House 


Approach Railroad 


WATTS BAR PROJECT, TVA 


Nowhere is there a more outstanding instance of design 
coordination and advance than in the flood-control, 
navigation, and power projects of the Tennessee Valle; 
Authority. Not only is there a pooling of pertinent 
skills—architectural, civil, mechanical, electrical, heavy 
equipment, etc.—on all projects, but design standards 
are continually raised, as objective research reveals 
better ways of doing things. The Watts Bar Project 
shown on these pages includes controlled flood storage, 
power development, and navigation functions. 


Not that TVA has achieved perfection (TVA would be 
the first to disclaim that) ; in the relatively superficial 
matter of appearance, for instance, many critics feel 
that there is a somewhat dour aspect to certain of the 
great projects that is not necessarily a concomitant of 
the design requirements. The point is rather the impec- 
‘ability of the Authority’s design approach—constantly 
criticizing past results, constantly striving for improve 
ment. 


At a time of taking stock for the future, as we attempt 
to learn what we can do toward winning the peace that 
may be in any way commensurate with the awful assign- 
ment of winning the war, the TVA offers a stimulating 
reference point. In drawing up our plans for the bette! 
world, we may find in the attitude that seeks excellence 
rather than “good enough” an example we dare not fail 
to emulate. 

































































Hydroelectric Power House Tennessee River (downstream) 

Basic Design Determinants Hydroelectric Power House: Power sta- 
tion must be adjacent to railroad access 
which occurred at Watts Bar on left 

Control Building and Switchyard: Con- bank; also, station imposes high load 

trol Building needs close relation to concentrations on foundation and needs 

both switchyard and power house. freedom from unequal _ settlements; 

Cramped space at base of 125-foot bluff hence, location at west bed of river 

esign necessitated placement at top. Gener- where hard sandstone occurred. Since 
ntrol ator leads from power house pass separate agencies operate power plant 
a through tunnel and shaft in rock abut- and lock, it is desirable to locate these 
V alle) ment. two elements on opposite banks of river. 
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TVA photos 





Spillway: Located near center of river 
free from operating interference with 
either power or navigation functions. 

Lock: Long straight entrances needed 
at each end; upper approach to be pro- 
tected from spillway overflow by guard 
wall; on downstream side; protective 
dike is placed between spillway channel 
and lock to guarantee undisturbed hy- 
draulic conditions for the traffic, which 
approaches lower lock at reduced speed. 








Drawing, courtesy of CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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Generator room from operating floor; governor cabinet 
at left 





Generator room, seen from a visitors’ observation gallery 


Built upon hard sandstone at the west bank of the river, 
adjacent to existing railway access, the hydroelectric 
power plant is connected with the Control Building, 
switchyard, and transformers (at top of bluff) by means 
of shafts (for elevators, control cables, and generator 
leads) which in turn join horizontal tunnels extending 
from the hydro plant into the cliff. The cross section 
(below) shows the basic organization of the structure, 


Preliminary plans for a standard indoor type of power 
station were later discarded in favor of the semi-outdoor 
scheme. Because of high tailwater, the indoor type 
would have necessitated an extremely high and costly 
superstructure in order to provide direct access to the 
highway and railroad for a conventional-type crane, 
Instead, a 225-ton gantry crane and its runways are in- 
stalled on the roof of the power house, and heavy equip- 
ment is handled between this level and the generators 
below through roof hatches located immediately above 
the turbines. 


On the downstream side of the gantry crane, a jib is 
provided to service the draft-tube gates. Because of 
interference with columns of an overhead bridge that 
is contemplated on the upstream side, it was not pos- 
sible to use a similar jib above the intake gates. To 
handle this, a separate 50-ton gantry that operates 
under the level of the deck of the proposed bridge was 
installed. 


The generator room pictured at left is‘ a large, unob- 
structed operating space. The floor of the room is gray 
tile; walls are warm tan 8” x 16” ceramic tile blocks: 
the generators are painted gray with bright yellow trim. 


In construction of the substructure (intake-draft tube 
area) the main piers extend in direct upstream-down- 
stream alignment to guarantee the most direct delivery 
of the load to the foundation rock. 
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Control Building: At left, semicircular observation end of reception room. Tower houses elevator machinery 


CONTROL BUILDING 


Location of the Control Building and main switchyard 
at the top of the 125-foot bluff was chosen for several 
reasons: at the foot of the cliff adjoining the power 
plant, space was at a premium; at top, sufficient space 
was available for both immediate needs, and contem- 
plated expansion of facilities. As it developed, construc- 
tion of a new 240,000-kw steam plant, provided to bring 
the power generators up to speed, produced the expan- 
sion almost at once. 


Initial generator-speed control is handled at the steam 
plant; all other control functions—dispatching, syn- 
chronizing, etc.—are served by equipment in the Con- 
trol Building. In addition, the structure contains the 
elevators to the power-station level, air-conditioning 
equipment, toilets, and visitors’ reception room. The 
latter at the view end of the building, surrounded by an 
outside terrace and parapet, makes the most of a dra- 
matic view over the river and its installations and the 
country beyond. Offices for the operating staff occur 
beneath the reception-room area. 


Exterior walls of the building are surfaced with lime- 
Stone except below the balcony level, where the struc- 


tural concrete of the building is left exposed. 


Enameled-steel-framed doors have stainless steel kickplates. 
After the war, aluminum will replace the wood lettering 





OBSERVATION BALCONY 


Visitors to Watts Bar have a superb view of the river 
installations from the semicircular windowed end of the 
main reception room and the surrounding outside bal. 
cony. A wide overhang shades the windows of the re 
ception room and protects the balcony. The window wal] 
is made up of pipe structural supports that also act as 
mullions between the glass areas; the protective over- 
hang above is cantilevered out from the ceiling struc. 
ture and forms an up-sloping continuation of the recep- 
tion room ceiling. Spandrel walls and parapet are of 
limestone; the balcony floor is concrete. The parapet 
railing, mounted inward of the parapet wall face for 
convenience, was designed in aluminum but executed 
in steel, due to wartime shortages. 


The balcony floor level is several steps below the floor 
of the reception room proper, in order to provide an un- 
hampered view from the room itself over the balcony 
railing. 


Detail showing the door from the reception room (through 

glass at right) which is several risers above. the balcony 

floor level 

View of dam as it appears from the visitors’ balcony; lake at left, navigation lock at far end of dam; hydro 
plant and spillway between 
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Reception Room: floor: dark brown terrazzo with white metal divider strips; walls: golden buff marble from local quarry; 
wall plaster from light trough to ceiling: lemon yellow; ceiling and light-trough soffit: powder blue; edge of light trough: 
steel, painted a rich tan 


RECEPTION ROOM 


The design of the Reception Room is worked out to 
dramatize the major elements of the project. Near the 
entrance to the room is a large, clear, plate glass window 
which frames the severely functional lines and mechan- 
isms of the Control Room. The semicircular view end 
of the room, raised to overlook the dam above the rail- 
ing of the outside balcony, is fitted out with specially 
designed lounge furniture. Under peacetime conditions 
visitors would be received at a guard’s reception desk 
and wait in the lounge space until a group is collected 
for a tour through the plant. During wartime the build- 
ing is not open to visitors. 


The room is a typical example of TVA’s admirable con- 
cern with the factor of design integration. The line 
formed by the projecting edge of the indirect lighting 
trough continues as a transom bar in the view-window; 
the circular fixture over the lounging area combines in- 
direct cove lighting with air-conditioning elements. The 
desien of the semicircular lounge and surrounding 
parapet repeats the curved line found in the window 
and lighting fixtures. Details of this area are given on 


the next page. OBSERVATION LOUNGE PLAN eases FT. 
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‘CONTROL ROOM 


Immediately adjoining the reception room of the control 
Building is the Control Room, seen from the former 
through a large plate glass window. The highly refined 
design of this specialized room, specifically planned to 
handle a complex technical task, is the result of an evolu- 
tionary design process. The drawings on this page and 
the one following show the progressive steps in its de- 
velopment. 


In the Control Room at Norris (1936), the section of 
the room was conventionally rectangular. All essential 
lighting, air conditioning, and other control elements 
were included but comparatively little effort was made 
either to integrate these or to develop an individual, 
precise form to achieve maximum efficiency. Although 
functioning of the room at Norris is satisfactory, care- 
ful review of the design clearly indicated that there 
were better ways to solve the problem. 


A year later, in the design of the Pickwick Landing 
Control Room, numerous improvements over the Norris 
scheme were put into effect. An attempt was made 
toward integrating the required space with the elements 
of acoustical, lighting, and other systems. The result 
was the elliptical ceiling dome surfaced with acoustical 
material, with indirect lighting at either side. 


This scheme, too, proved workable but further objective 
analysis revealed that the basic problem was still not 
solved in the most direct manner possible. In the de- 
sign of the room at Watts Bar, optimum seeing condi- 
tions on the control-cabinet instruments was the master 
reference point. From synthesis of this criterion with 
the viewpoint of the head operator, the light source, 
space considerations, and the structural means for gain- 
ing the desired end, the parabolic form was finally 
worked out; the symmetrical treatment was discarded, 
and the light cove facing the operator was eliminated. 


The Control Room is precisely designed to provide the best 
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CONTROL ROOM (continued) 


The eccentric arch, with indirect lighting above a flat 
trough which extends the full length of the room, directs 
even shadowless light onto the instrument cabinets and 
avoids any light in the opposite direction which would 
glare into the operator’s eyes. The bull’s-eye lights on 
the rear side of the room are working lights for repairs, 
adjustment, and occasional instrument reading on the 
backs of the control cabinets. Normally these are un- 
lighted; but even when on, they are so placed and angled 
with respect to the control-cabinet height that the op- 
erator seated at his desk does not see them. 


A particularly progressive instance of design integra- 
tion is the area around the light cove. Here, lighting 
units, air-supply ducts, and acoustical control are in- 
separably fused into a unit which, unadorned, is also 
the finished room design—good architecture directly 
derived from intelligent solutions to problems set by 
the room’s specialized function and the needs of those 
; who use it. Walls of the room and light-cove soffit are 
it plaster; the ceiling surface is acoustical tile, and the 
flooring is linoleum. 











We devote this amount of space to the architectural 
design of this special-purpose room, not because we 
believe that many of the profession will be called on in 
postwar years to develop plans for a power-station con- 
trol room, but rather to emphasize and encourage the 
TVA design approach which refuses to be satisfied with 
“second best.” 


If we seriously intend to make a respectable profes- 
sional contribution to the gigantic task of building a 
better world, a better environment for all, we shall 
certainly contribute the most if in our plans, large or 
small, we recognize not only that there is a deadening 
weight of tradition to be overcome by hard thinking 
and creative imagination, but that new products and 
new techniques can assist us immeasurably if we are 
but willing to discover them, master them, and put them 
fully to work. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT: Has the 
accelerated application of technical progress due to 
war stimulated development of building products? 


TAKING STOCK for the Future 


by FRANK G. LOPEZ 


Have developments in building materials and equipment kept pace 
with our American developments of war materiel? Have they kept 
pace with the sensational advertising campaigns in which a few 
manufacturers, a few short months ago, indulged? Above all, have 
they kept pace with the untutored longings of the consumer public? 


To find the answers to these questions, the editors of PENCIL POINTS 
recently asked a great many manufacturers three simple questions: 


1. Do you expect to continue after the war with your prewar prod- 
ucts essentially unchanged ? 


2. Have you carried on research and development work during the. 
war which will result in new or improved products in the postwar 
period? 


3. If so, are your plans fully enough matured so that you can make 
definite announcements? 


Of course, we could not hope to reach all manufacturers, nor to re- 
ceive replies from all whom we did reach. The lists on the following 
fifteen pages, however, do indicate opinions from a substantial cross- 
section of the industry. The sum total of the replies leads to some 
astonishing conclusions. But before these are set forth, a certain 
background for them must be presented. 


The Building Materials “Industry” Has Its Problems 


First, what we call the building “industry” is composed of many 
companies, small and large, all competing; and while trade associa- 
tions, councils, etc., exist, only the Producers’ Council combines in 
one large, national organization the interests of many manufac- 
turers in such diverse fields as, for example, electrical products and 
bricks. The Producers’ Council, broadly speaking, is not set up to 
develop new techniques for the construction and equipment of build- 
ings. It has issued what it has called “data” sheets, in conjunetion 
with the A.I.A., but these have in the past been little more informa- 
tive than the average catalog. The Council’s Technical Committee, 
we understand, is becoming more active; possibly from this source 
more and better information may proceed. Yet the Council’s func- 
tion-remains rather in the realms of policy and promotion than in 
the development of new techniques. 


In such a situation it falls to the individual manufacturer to initiate 
advances, and to those few forward-looking associations which are 
so outnumbered. Before the manufacturer announces something 
brand new he has to weigh his chances as to the success of this new 
thing; he must calculate the effect of competition; he must diagnose 
the public attitude, and the attitudes of labor, of building code en- 
forcement officials, of building contractors to whom every new tech- 
nique means changes which may inhibit profits until the new has 
become as routine as the old once was. 


Competition 


Because we are at war we have been restricted in our building and 
in much manufacturing for civilian purposes. Manufacturers have 
continued to advertise, usually on the basis of past performance. 
If a manufacturer publicizes something brand new, under the com- 
petitive system he must expect his rival to jump out with a similar 








Above, navy hangar, a thin-shell arch in concrete, span 160 ft., shows 
= effect of airplane development in helping to popularize this type of con- 
struction 


Above, left, U. S. Gypsum’s 2”-thick partition construction; right, thin 
precast concrete wall with prestressed reinforcing, lifted into place by 
vacuum beams, Vacuum Concrete, Inc. Below, 130-ft. span continuous 
reinforced concrete rigid frames, precast joists and slabs, roof a flight 
hangar 
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TAKING STOCK 
FOR THE FUTURE 


THE STRUCTURE ITSELF 
1. Mass Construction: Masonry, Concrete 


Concrete: advances in design methods; 
Portland Cement Assn., Chicago 


“Concreting, Selective’: advances in de. 
sign techniques to permit more effective 
use of familiar material; Lone Star Cement 
Corp., New York 


“Hydron” Form Lining: absorptive lining 
faced with fabric, removes water and air 
bubbles from concrete surface, eliminates 
finishing, greatly increases resistance to 
weather and abrasion; U. S. Rubber Co, 
New York 


Mason's Lime, Pressure-Hydrated: designed 
for use immediately after mixing, no pre. 
soaking; Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co, 
Woodville, O. 


Reinforcing, Electrically Pre-Stressed: meth- 
od of pre-stressing steel reinforcing atfter 
concrete has set; Vacuum Concrete, Inc,, 
Philadelphia 


2. Frame Construction: Metal, Reinforced 
Concrete, Wood 


Concrete: see mass construction 


Laminated Wood Structural Members: tech- 
nical knowledge accumulated during war 
Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D.C, § 
and others 


Light Metal Framing: potentialities of mag- 
nesium and alloys; no data or practical ex- 
perience in builditg construction yet; Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; American 
Magnesium Corp., Pittsburgh 


Redwood Lumber: improved seasoning and 
grading; California Redwood Assn., San 
Francisco 


Reinforcing Steel: see mass construction 


Steel Framing: improved light steel fram 
ing system; Stran-Steel Division, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 


Welding: improved data, arc-welding; Lin 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland 


3. Interior Construction, Partitions 


Folding Partitions: ‘‘Modernfold,” improved 
structural design aimed at reducing mant- 
facturing costs and lowering prices; New 
Castle Products, New Castle, Ind. 


Folding Partitions: improved materials due 
to war research, no other change; Hom 
Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Gypsum Partitions: 2-inch-thick gypsull 
lath and plaster; Gypsum Assn., Chicago 


Light Portable Construction: potentialities 
of magnesium and alloys; see frame com 
struction 


Office Partitions: movable “Transite” 4 


bestos walls; Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York 








PROTECTION OF THE STRUCTURE 


Corrosion-Resistant Coating: for metal wort: 
“Pliolite’, a rubber derivative; Goodye@ 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
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Masonry Protection and Restoration: ‘Wa- 
terfoil’ for maintenance and restoration 
work; A. C. Horn Co., Long Island City, 
New York 


Moisture Content (of lumber): new equip- 
ment for determining; Colloid Equipment 
Co., Inc., New York 


Paint: improved formulae, including those 
employing synthetic resins in various ways; 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo 


Paint: new type, for basements, etc., de- 
signed to withstand hydrostatic pressure; 
The Reardon Co., St. Louis 


Waterproofing: ‘‘Abesto” -cold-application 
asphaltic compounds; Abesto Mfg. Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Wood Preservatives: improved chemicals, 
cleaner, more concentrated, lower in ship- 
ping cost; also new sap stain control chem- 
ical; A. D. Chapman & Co., Inc., Chicago 


Wood Preservatives: improved materials; 
American Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Structure 

Curtis Companies, Clinton, Iowa 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Soulé Steel Co., Los Angeles 

Trinity Portland Cement Co., Dallas 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown 

U. S. Steel Corp., New York 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York 
Protection, Preservation 

Albi Firepel Corp., New York 

Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New York 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 

Structure 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York (weld- 
ing) 

Cemenstone Co., Neville Island, Pa. (arti- 
ficial stone) 


Iron & Steel Division, Kaiser Co., Oakland, 
Calif, 


Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 


Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D. C. 
(timber connectors) 


Protection, Preservation 


American Brass Co., New York (copper 
flashing) 


Chose Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn, 


Sisaikraft Co., Chicago 


Timber Engineering Co., Washington, Dp: 
(termite shields) 


THE STRUCTURE AND ITS PROTECTION 





product, as good or better. The one who publicizes must be more 
than usually certain of his ground today, because the manufacturing 
holiday has put almost all producers on an even basis. He must 
control basic patents, or be so fully advanced that competitors can- 
not catch up with him; otherwise the profit will be insufficient to 
make the venture worth while. Lacking sure grounds such as these, 
or the certainty which comes with acknowledged, unqualified pre- 
eminence in his field, the manufacturer would, from a very justifiable 
point of view, be a fool to “‘shoot off his mouth” prematurely. 


There are exceptions, of course: the manufacturer like Du Pont, 
for instance, whose products must become familiar to other manu- 
facturers whose job it is to fabricate the basic material into usable 
products. Companies of this nature have to publicize in advance of 
what might be called the “utility” phase of development. Often, by 
advertisement to the general public, they have actually created mar- 
kets for non-existent items. 


The Public Attitude 


Sometimes this public demand annoys the converter-manufacturer 
who must quite often bear development expense which he considers 
unwarranted. Wasn’t the old product doing well enough? But be- 
fore you condemn such an attitude, investigate the situation and 
try to imagine yourself in the manufacturer’s position, to determine 
your attitude, given his dilemma: a substantial investment in plant, 
equipment, labor; taxation and regulation which, regardless of their 
merits, have tremendously increased during war years; and plain 
habit. Do you, yourself, live in a Cape Cod Cottage? Why, in this 
day and age? 


Yet the public, too, has had a holiday from building, and many more 
people than usual have cash in their pockets. They want to spend 
it, and many are; but many are also laying up reserves for the things 
they’ve dreamed of having some day. A house, their own, bulks 
large in each of these dreams if we are to believe the multitudinous 
surveys, private and public, to which we’ve been subjected for 
months. What is more natural than for the aspirant to dream of 
the best possible house? Boiled down, that’s one aspect of the Ameri- 
can way: more than mere shelter, more than barren security or ne- 
cessity demands; the utmost that can be afforded of comfort, con- 
venience, even luxury 


Recently we have been assailed by reactions from manufacturers, 
associations, and publicists who are afraid of this dream house. 
These range all the way from ingenuous—and windy—assertions 
that the dream house idea is silly, even dangerous, nay, un-American, 
to the following ambiguous, standardized statement: “Architects 
may specify any or all of our prewar products and new products 
such as shown in catalogs which they have with full assurance that 
they will be available in (the) early postwar period.” 





We believe this counter-publicity will not achieve its intended re- 
sults, even at the same time that we grant that not all the houses 
which will be built postwar will embody the fullest measure avail- 
able of technical advance. It is not just that such cries don’t stop 
inexorable progress. Our belief is based upon several facts. 


For one thing, several reputable manufacturers of building mate- 
rials advertised dream houses widely, some months ago, in nationally 
circulated weekly consumer magazines—one of the most effective 
means of swaying the general public. Although such an advertising 
program may, in their later judgment, seem a mistake to the manu- 
facturers, it would take a campaign many times stronger, and more 
expensive in money and goodwill, to undo the “damage.” We have 
yet to see an advertisement reading: “Dear Public, we were wrong. 
You can’t have a dream house in the postwar era.” 


For another, several reputable manufacturers of both basic materials 
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Left, “Marcolite,” Continental 
Can Co., rigid sheet plastic of 
great potentialities, shown backed 
with structural stiffeners of same 
material 








~ 


Above, left, manufacturing plastic-surfaced plywood; right, manufacturing 
part of a plane wing of wood plies, indicating the many structural possi- 
bilities of formed plywood 





Above, testing sheet copper gutters (Revere Copper & Brass) revealed that 
normal temperature changes require such items to be designed as horizontal 
columns. Below, roof of G. I. “Paintgrip,” Armco’s product 

















SUPPLEMENTARY CONSTRUCTION, 


Structural and Surfacing Materials 


Flooring, Metal: expanded metal plus solid 
steel sheet, laminated, for lightweight, high- 
strength panels; U. S. Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago; also heavy mesh for floor gratings 


Flooring, Safety Finish: “Dektred”, com- 
posed of ground-up garnets mixed with fire- 
proof synthetic resin binder, for spraying 
on wood, concrete, metal; also “Griptred”, 
a similar product; Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron 


Flooring, Safety Finish: ‘’R-Mir-Dek”, anti- 
slip, grease-proof surfacing, wear-resistant, 
fire-resistant; available in several types ac- 
cording to service required; varying colors 
and finishes; for brush, spray, irowel appli- 
cation; Miracle Adhesives Corp., Newark, 
M..J..: 


Flooring, Safety Tread: “Jal-Tread” check- 
ered steel floor plates, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


Flooring, Wood: improved finish on “Stream- 
line” and other flooring, preassembled; E. 
L. Bruce Co., Memphis 


Glass Block: sturdier, better light transmis- 
sion and distribution characteristics; Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 


Glass, Insulating: ‘‘Thermopane” assem- 
bled from ‘Blue. Ridge” patterned glass 
plus "Aklo” heat-resisting glass; Blue Ridge 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co,, 
Toledo 


Linoleum: new fire-retardant type; also new 
static-conductive type for hospital operating 
rooms; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Marble: new production methods designed 
to reduce cost; Vermont Marble Co., New 
York 


Plaster, Finish Coat: autoclaved hydrated 
lime, to be used 30 min. after mixing; Ohio 
Hydrate & Supply Co., Woodville, O. 


Plastics: “CR-39,"” new transparent plastic 
with great abrasion resistance, cheap to 
mold, suitable for laminations or use alone, 
thermosetting; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh 


Plastics, Laminated: “Marcolite,’’ now sup 
plied for war only in sheets, formed, or 
fabricated; colorless, takes on appearance 
of laminating materials such as glass fiber, 
fabrics, paper, etc.; can be colored; Con: 
tinental Can Co., New York 


Plastics, Sheet: “Tempreg,” dense, great 
strength and dielectric properties; U. $ 
Plywood Corp., New. York 


Plywood, Fire-Resistant: new type, unde! 
prewar cost, high degree of fire resistance 
(not made of impregnated wood); U. 5 
Plywood Corp., New York 


Plywood, Large Panels: up to 50 ft. long 
or longer, 8% or 9 ft. wide; M & M Wood 
working Co., Portland, Ore.; Harbor Fly: 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash.; U. S. Ply: 
wood Corp., Seattle and New York 
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Plywood, Metal-Surfaced: “Plymetl,’’ metal 
and plywood bonded together; Haskelite 
Mig. Corp., Grand Rapids 


Plywood, Metal-Surfaced: “Armorply,” stain- 
less steel bonded to plywood; U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp., New York 


Plywood, Molded: certain standard shapes, 
such as tubing, etc.; also molded to order 
in large forms with or without additional 
materials (glass cloth, impregnated cloth, 
paper, etc.); this latter product expensive 
except in great volume; U. S. Plywood 
Corp., New York 


Plywood, Plastic-Surfaced: stabilized ply- 
wood surfaced with waterproof sheet plas- 
tic; “Inderon’’ made by C-W Plywood Co., 
Chicago; Buffelen Lumber and Mfg. Co., 
also Wheeler, Osgood Co., both Tacoma; 
Olympic Plywood Co.; Washington Veneer 
Co., Olympia, Wash.; Simpson Industries, 
Inc., Seattle. “Super-Harborite,’’ Harbor 
Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash. Similar 
products from U. S. Plywood Corp., New 
York. “Inderon” surfacing is “Kimpreg,” 
sheet plastic carried on paper base; Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Plywood, Specialties: paper-bonded ve- 
neers; paper-faced plywood embossed to 
resemble brick, tile, eic.; prefinished ply- 
wood in pastel and other colors; these and 
other low-cost variations; U. S. Plywood 
Corp., New York; Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assn., Tacoma, etc. 


Plywood, Structural Shapes: structural an- 
gles in various sizes; tubing, round and 
rectangular; corrugated, etc.; U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp., New York 


Roofing, Asphalt: cold application asphal- 
tic compounds; Abesto Mfg. Co., Michigan 
City, Ind. 


Roofing, Metal: new alloy; American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., New York 


Roofing, Shingles: ‘‘Timbergrain” asphalt 
shingles; Ruberoid Co., New York 


Siding: “Vitramic” asbestos-cement siding; 
Ruberoid Co., New York 


Storefronts: old products thoroughly rede- 
signed, also several new ones; Kawneer 
Co., Niles, Mich. 


Storefronts: ‘“‘Pittco Premier,”” new light- 
weight metal, simplified setting procedure; 
now alumilited; eventually in bronze, stain- 
less steel; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh 


Sheet Metal: research in use of copper and 
copper-fabricated gutters, etc.; Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, Inc., New York 


Tile: ‘Kraftile,"” now coordinated with Amer- 
ican Standards Assn.—A.I.A.—Producers’ 
Council program for modular standardiza- 
tion; Kraftile Co., Niles, Mich. 


Tile, Asphalt: revised specifications; As- 
phalt Tile Institute, New York 


METHODS OF AFFIXING, FINISH 


and end products continue to advertise new wonders, to hint at great 
developments whose definite announcement the war prohibits. 


For yet another, accurate inspection of the accompanying lists, frag- 
mentary as they are, will convey the information that the dream 
house is here, awaiting in some instances only the assembly of its 
component parts, in others refinement or further development of 
usable products. It may be still a relatively expensive dream house, 
even beyond most war-swollen purses, but as time brings mass pro- 
duction and mass assembly of existing fragments, it will reach the 
moderate-price class. 


Labor and the New 


Upon this phase, frankly, any man’s guess might be good. Miles 
Colean, writing in Banking magazine early in this war, predicted 
that changes in standards due to war conditions would lessen what 
has been called labor’s former habitual resistance to new techniques; 
and that the drift of mechanics from many building trades to other 
occupations than construction, the practical halt in training ap- 
prentices to replace the abnormal losses of manpower in the building 
trades, and the tremendous demand for construction men when build- 
ing is resumed, would all combine to break down custom and habit. 
Against this opinion, well informed yet nevertheless not established 
in fact, must be set another possible situation: With so few trained 
men available, will organized building labor try to attain greater 
security by penalizing unfamiliar techniques and materials? Various 
individuals and groups have done as much or more in the past, as 
any moderately informed reader knows. Speaking honestly, with 
all recognition of the benefits achieved for their own individual mem- 
bers and for construction in general by building labor organizations, 
we yet recognize that a man who has learned to do his job success- 
fully one way finds it hard to change; and that, sometimes apparently 
due to such enforced changes, sometimes obviously to less honorable 
causes, there have been labor difficulties mild and severe. (Of course, 
there are obstructionists and scoundrels in business and professional 
life, too!) 


Only one thing seems certain. We will probably experience more 
thorough, more widespread labor organization in the building field 
after the war, not only because that seems to be the trend of the 
times but also because construction men along with others have been 
intermingled, shipped hither and yon, union and non-union alike, 
raw country jack-of-all-trades along with the experienced urban 
mechanic. Growth of more widespread unionism, probably healthier 
due to its size, success, and resultant conservatism, seems bound to 
result. 


Building Codes—Restrictive or Inspiring? 


Here again the future is unclear, although certain indications exist. 
For example, allowable steel stresses have been increased in the past, 
but what about magnesium as a structural material? In the one case 
you have an orderly progression, liberalization starting from a 
known base rooted in a vast compilation of data, experience, and 
scientific analysis. The joker is “experience,” which does not exist 
in a comparable fashion for the newer metal. The data can eventu- 
ally be compiled, the experience will probably develop, the scientific 
approach exists. Today, even the most outspoken producer of mag- 
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S 
continued from page 73 B 
C 
C 
Wall Materials, Asbestos-Cement: new con- C 
struction system for ‘’Transite”’; Johns-Man. 
ville Corp., New York (see ‘Construction; 
partitions”) 
Wall Materials, Gypsum: “Sheetrock” wih § 
aluminum foil backing, prefinished and un. 
finished; laminated gypsum boards in vary. Fe 
ing thicknesses, for walls, floors, roofs, ete,; 
“Triple Sealed” gypsum board, weather K 
proofed, for siding and sheathing; U. §, 
Gypsum Co., Chicago . 
t 
Wood (see also “Plywood”): ‘’Arboneeld,” 
wood treated with dimethylolurea to attain 
great hardness, resistance to moisture, in- U. 
tegral coloration, superior finish (publicized 
as transmuted wood); E. I. du Pont de W 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Veneers: see “Plywood” U. 
Above, Pittsburgh Plate Glass : 
Co’s. new storefront metal, AFFIXING MATERIALS Fil 
greatly simplified in design F 
Glue, Synthetic Resin: ‘“‘Cascophen RS-216," c 
new type, for wood, sets at room tempera- Ne 
tures, requires only low pressure, bonds on 


uneven surfaces, heat and moisture resist Du 
ance comparable to heat-set glues; Casein 


Co. of America, New York So 


Plastic Adhesives: ‘‘Miracle Adhesives," 
cold setting, waterproof, flexible, dielectric, 


non-toxic; bonds metal, glass, plastics, NO 
. wood, ceramics, cork, etc.; Miracle Adhe 
sives Corp., Newark, N. J. Su 


Resin Adhesives: new types; Durez Plas. All 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, 


N.Y, s An 
Resins, Synthetic: new types for bonding An 
together wood, metals, plastics; for lami- Ber 
nating heavy timbers; for impregnating ( 
wood; Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia Ban 
Rubber, Synthetic: “Pliobond,” for bonding : 
wood and metal with moderate pressure Bos 
and heat; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, /. 
Akron 
Ing 
ae — Surface Preparation: ‘Miracle Mix,” for pre F 
Left, Ly. S. Gypsum’s “Sheet- paring rough surfaces to receive linoleum, 
rock” with wood grain sur- cork tile, etc.; Miracle Mix Supply, Inc. Ins 
Jacing Cleveland P 
Ker 
(r 
Below, Du Pont’s “transmuted wood”; extreme left, treated piece, next, un- K 
treated, showing difference in hardness; right, dimensionally stable prefinished INTERIOR FINISHES, PROTECTION - 


lumber, including, at left of picture, meeting rails for sash 


Floor Finish, Safety: ‘‘Safe-T-San,” liquid a 
floor polish, imparts luster and reduces slip ‘ 


hazard; can be buffed with polishing mo Du 
chine; Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt (c 
ington, Ind. i. 


Paints, Oil: new semi-gloss paint now being Ris} 
tested; U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago | 


Paints, Water-Thinned: regular and “30 = 
Texolite’ for interior walls and ceilings 
ready-mixed; also in deep colors for custom Sup 
mixing; washable; U. S. Gypsum ©» Tile. 
Chicago 

You 


Resins, Oil-Soluble: paint ingredients, neWi 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

; Affi 
Waterproofing: cold-application asphallie 
compounds; Abesto Mfg. Co., Michigat 
City, Ind. 





Rich 
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RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Surfacing Materials 


Blank, Inc., Frederick & Co., New York 
(fabric wall coverings) 


Celotex Corp., Chicago 


Cleveland Gypsum Co., Cleveland (acousti- 
cal plaster, stucco, etc.) 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., Columbus, 
O. (plastic and synthetic rubber fabric 
coatings) : 


Erie Enameling Co., Erie, Pa. (enameled 
metal products) 


Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati (lami- 
nated plastics) 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. (as- 
bestos, magnesia) 


Structural Clay Products Inst., Washington, 
D. C 


U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago (improved gyp- 
sum products) 


Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville (Parkay” 
flooring) 


U. S. Plywood Corp., New York ('Flex- 
wood,” “Flexglass”) 


Finishes 


Eagle-Picher Sales Co., Cincinnati 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., New York 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Surfacing Materials 


Alberene Stone Corp., New York 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York 


Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., W. A., Cin- 
cinnati 


Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, O. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 


Ingraham-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. (porcelain enameled products) 


Insulite Division, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., Minneapolis 


Kennedy, Inc., David E., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(resilient tile) 


Koppers Co., Tar & Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh 


Masonite Corp., Chicago 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., New York 
(coated fabrics) 


Porcelain Metal Products Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
Rising & Nelson Slate Co., West Pawlet, Vt. 


Robertson Co., H. H., Pittsburgh (structural 
metal panels, etc.) 


Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Tile-Tex Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 


Affixing Materials 


es Screw Anchor Co., Brooklyn, 
ee 


nesium, Dow Chemical, projects the material only for situations 
where lightness of weight and portability are the criteria, and barely 
mentions construction. 


Upon such bases building codes are today formulated. Many of them, 
including the most liberal, are antiquated in greater or lesser degree 
in the light of current knowledge. A code which states that wood- 
framed partitions must be supported by framing members not less 
than 2” by 4” in cross section, placed not more than 16” on centers, 
is not only antiquated—it is restrictive. Suppose stressed-skin con- 
struction makes the structural properties of the surfacing material 
available to the structure as a whole—as it does—why should this 
development be penalized in building construction? It is not in con- 
struction of airplanes, which are far more hazardous, inherently, 
than buildings. Imagine a Mosquito bomber made of laminated 
wood plies supported on mandatory 2” by 4” wood framing, 16” o.c. 








During the war, the necessity for conserving materials enforced 
certain temporary standards. Admittedly some of these are faulty 
for permanent construction; yet their use may afford the body of 
experience necessary before permanent codes can be revised. In 
one Middle Western state, statewide building and sanitary codes have 
been revised to a certain degree; admirably, they are based as far 
as possible on performance requirements. That is, they specify 
what a given material in a given situation shall be required to ac- 
complish, not what size it shall be. To certain classes of building, 
however, the, codes do not apply. And certain manufacturers are 
concerned about code modernization precisely because use of their 
products is restricted by antiquated code clauses. 


In other words, it seems at last as though some code revision might 
be expected, probably not much unless those who want it organize 
and become sufficiently vocal. 


Taking Stock: New Building Products 


On such factors as we have just enumerated the building materials 
or equipment manufacturer must base his decision to develop a new 
product, and with it developed, to announce it to what he hopes is 
an appreciative world. You cannot blame him for hesitating. In 
fact, as the difficulties mount, you can have nothing but awe for 
the individual here, the company there, the association over yonder, 
that dares to blazon on the public record even the smallest advance. 
True, circumstances often force the new developments, but that is 
not always the case. 


Those things which are new fall into several general categories: 
1, Improvements in design or fabrication of individual items, often 
aimed at lowering manufacturing costs so that more of the item 
‘an be sold more cheaply. 2, Development or refinement of existing 
products, usually intended to increase the efficiency of their use, or 
to make them available for additicnal uses. 3, Origination of new 
products for purposes which were formerly served reasonably well 
by existing products. 4, Origination of new products for new 
purposes, to serve needs which previously were unsatisfied, or were 
satisfied only imperfectly by relatively clumsy means. 


All of these can contribute immeasurably to progress in architecture. 
Some overlap to a degree, but the distinction, we think, is clear. 


Improvements in Design or Fabrication 

These, literally, are almost numberless. They range from improved 
fabrication methods in New Castle Products’ ““Modernfold” doors, 
which the company frankly says are aimed at lowering the retail 
price, to the theory of “Selective Concreting,” which is the Lone 
Star Cement Corporation’s contribution toward more effective, less 
costly, use of a familiar material. The paint companies, Pratt 
& Lambert and Du Pont among them, announce improved formulae. 
U. S. Plywood is prepared to produce a new low-cost type of fire- 
resistant plywood—not, they tantalizingly say, made of impregnated 
wood; just what it is made of we don’t know at the moment. There 
are many others, some routine, some challenging. 


Development or Refinement of Existing Products 


In this category falls U. S. Gypsum’s familiar “Sheetrock,” now 
backed with aluminum foil to act as insulation and vapor barrier. 
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Above, Carrier “Conduit Weather- 
master” system for tall buildings 





summer- 
radiant 


gas-fired 
below, 
heating under sidewalks for snow 
removal; Byers Pipe 


Above, Servel’s 
winter conditioner; 
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Below, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co’s 
“Foamglas”’ 











TAKING STOCK FOR THE FUTURE 


ATMOSPHERIC CONTROL: 


Air Conditioning 


“Kirtemp”: complete air conditioning units 
for moderate-priced houses, combining 
packaged summer cooling unit and forced 
warm air furnace; thermostatic controls, 
change-over control for winter-to-summer 
operation; Airtemp Division, Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Dayton, O. 


“Conduit Weathermaster System”: same 
system installed in Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with improvements; for multi- 
story, multiroom buildings; permits individ- 
ual control of temperature in each room; 
air centrally treated, distributed to room 
units at high velocity through small ducts, 
brought to desired temperature at room 
unit, discharged at lower velocity; Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Room Cooler: plug-in, “packaged” type, for 
individual rooms; Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Detroit 


“Servel All-Year Gas Air Conditioner”: 
complete all-year air conditioning, gas-fired, 
utilizing the familiar Servel gas refrigera- 
tion principle; for houses; provides heating, 
cooling, humidification, dehumidification, 
air filtration and circulation; usual controls 
plus simple manual change-over switch for 
winter-to-summer operation; Servel Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


All-Year Heating and Cooling Unit: new 
unit for systems using any kind of fuel; 
may be combined with Dunham "Differen- 
tial Vacuum Heating (steam) System” for 
modulating heat flow according to weather 
demands; C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 


Heaters and Heating Systems 


Automatic Coal-Firing Equipment: complete 
line of automatic stokers, domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial; also self-contained 
stoker-fired central house heating unit; 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Inc., New York 


“Feddets Series 15 Unit Heater”: copper 
core industrial unit heater with streamlined 
tube construction designed to improve heat 
transfer, reduce resistance to air flow; Fed- 
ders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“600 Series Majestic Steel Furnace”: rede- 
signed heavy-duty hot air furnace for grav- 
ity or forced-flow systems; Majestic Co., 
Huntington, Ind. 


Gas-Fired House Heating Unit: central heat 
source, new burner and automatic com- 
bustion control, adaptable to air condition- 
ing, hot water, radiant systems; simplified; 
designed to reduce fuel costs drastically; 
C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 


“Integral-Furnace Boiler”: improvements on 
well-known industrial type; Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York 


Floor Furnaces: available at present in 
25,000, 35,000, 50,000 Btu sizes, manual or 
automatic; gas-fired; available postwar in 
de luxe models, slightly larger inputs, also 
for liquid petroleum gas and oil fuels; 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Inc., New York 


Glass Heating Units: ‘Securit’ tempered 
glass carrying electrical resistance com- 
posed of atomized aluminum; suggested as 
wall or ceiling panels; window ventilators; 
hot tables; pancake fryers; low-tempera- 


ture controlled heating as in hatcheries, 
etc.;. space heaters; Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Heat Lamps: Westinghouse infra-red lamps 
for supplemental local heating; Westing- 
house Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Hot Water Heating System: new type to 
be announced later; Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Indianapolis 


Radiant Heating: improvements in hot wa- 
ter system design; A. M. Byers Co., Pitts. 
burgh 


Warm Air Heating: direct-fired, for any 
fuel, for large industrial developments; 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh 


Valves, Equipment, Etc.: improvements on 
familiar equipment; Hoffman Specialty Co., 
Indianapolis 


Insulation, Weatherstripping 


“Foamglas”: structural insulation composed 
of glass blown into cellular product in 
creased in volume about 15 times; weighs 
10.5 lb. per cu. ft.; great buoyancy, K-value 
(50° F) 0.45, low absorption; easily worked 
with hand or power tools; semi-structural 
in nature; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

“Lo-K": flame-proofed, lightweight, ant 
vermin and anti-fungus treated cotton in- 


sulation; Lockport Cotton Batting Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


“Plastic Foam”: new synthetic derivative, 
extremely lightweight, fireproof, waterproof; 
sound and heat insulation; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron 


Weatherstrip: ‘Plioflex,” synthetic rubber, 
highly weather-resistant; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron 


Refrigeration, Commercial 


For deep-freeze equipment, etc., see “Fur 
nishings: Refrigerators, Refrigeration” 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Air-Maze Corp., Cleveland 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York 


Anchor Post Fence Co., 
burners) 


Baltimore (ail 


Anemostat Corp. of America, New York 
Baldwin-Hill Co., Trenton, N. J. (insulation) 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. (air dis 
tribution outlets) 

Bennett-Ireland, Norwich, N. Y. (fireplace 
equipment) 


Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., New York 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. (refrigeration) 
General Fittings Co. (heating accessories) 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Sprinofield 
Mass. (oil burners) 
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Air Conditioning, Cooling, Heating, Insulation 


Hartzell Propeller Fan Co., Piqua, O. 


Harvey-Whipple, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
(oil heating equipment) 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 


§. T. Johnson Co., Oakland, Calif: (oil burn- 
ing equipment) 


Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 
McQuay, Inc., Minneapolis (air conditioning) 


Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. (heating, 
air cond. equipment) 


National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Ric-wil Co., Cleveland (insulated heat dis- 
tribution systems) 


Schaible Co., Cincinnati (heating equip- 
ment) 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston (heating, air 
cond. equipment) 


Swartwout Co., Cleveland (ventilating 
equipment) 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. (convectors, unit 
heaters, air cond.) 


Watts Regulator Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
(temp. and pressure controls) 


Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati 


Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul (insulation) 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 
Burnham Boiler Corp., Irvington, N. J. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Inc., 
Detroit 


Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit (controls and 
accessories) 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis (ven- 
tilating equipment) 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago 


Insulite Division, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., Minneapolis 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland (stokers) 
Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, Ill. 


Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
(piping) 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co., Stamford, 
Conn. (oil burners) 


-Propellair, Inc., Springfield, O. (ventilating 


equipment) 

Smith Co., Inc., H. B.; Westfield, Mass. 
(boilers) 

Surface Combustion, Toledo (heating, air 
cond, equipment) 


Todd Shipyards Corp., New York (combus- 
tion equipment) 


U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit 


Wiegand Co., Edwin L., Pittsburgh (electri- 
cal heating units) 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., Bloom- 
ington, Ml, 


Also, a new fixture hanger (for fluorescent lighting fixtures) de- 
signed to simplify installation and maintenance, produced by Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc.; a new model of water softener for residential 
use, by Permutit; a new Faraday plug-in outlet plate for annunciator 
or call units, the “Uni-Pact” dead-front plate; Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co’s. new prefabricated door assembly, complete with frame 
and trim. 


One development not mentioned in the lists is ‘““Duraplastic,” billed 
as the latest thing in Portland cement and concrete work. It is pro- 
duced by the Universal Atlas Cement Co., and consists of true Port- 
land cement in which there has been interground during manu- 
facture a precise amount of air-entraining material. It was developed 
to make concrete paving which would satisfactorily resist freezing 
and thawing, which would not “scale” when de-icing salts were ap- 
plied. These and other characteristics appear desirable for many 
types of concrete work. Experience indicates that “Duraplastic” 
requires less mixing water, makes more workable, uniform concrete, 
and spreads, screeds, and finishes more easily. 


Indicative of many possibilities for reducing construction costs and 
simplifying procedures is a project of the American Standards 
Association, developed by a committee composed of architects and 
representative manufacturers, with the backing of A.I.A. and the 
Producers’ Council. Known as “ASA Project A62,” this aims to 
encourage the use of modular planning in postwar construction. 
A 4” module is the basis for coordination, and the project involves 
sizes of building materials and equipment, in order to permit their 
field assembly with a minimum of cutting and fitting; details show- 
ing such assemblies; and planning in which dimensions are de- 
termined in accordance with modular sizes and details. 


The coordination of masonry sizes is fairly simple; but even more 
complicated materials are beginning to fall in line. Among others, 
the Metal Window Institute has agreed, and all metal sash—except 
residence casements—manufactured by its member companies are 
henceforth to be in modular sizes, with standard installation details. 
Similar action is reported by the Kraftile Company, ceramic tile 
manufacturers. 


New Products for Old Uses 


In this category we begin to find developments which stimulate the 
creative mind because they are unusual. To take but two examples, 
one a building material and the other a piece of equipment, we have 
new things in glass and in domestic laundry units. 


“Fiberglas,” of course, is not a new material in itself (Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp.) but its manufacturer is continually searching 
for ways to use the product. We have been apprised of its use as 
insulation and in fabrics; these are today only the mundane applica- 
tions. Now, among its many uses, we hear of it being laminated 
between layers of clear plastic by the Continental Can Co. The 
result, ‘““Marcolite,” is a hard, strong plastic sheet, capable of taking 
on the appearance characteristics of the laminating material (which 
may also be fabric, metal mesh, etc.), or of being colored, etc. 


In an entirely different direction, we have a new heat-tempered 
glass, “Securit,” produced by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. (Libby- 
Owens-Ford), which is available in many types of clear and pat- 
terned glass. In addition to obvious uses for such a product, Blue 
Ridge is much interested in “Securit” coated with atomized alu- 
minum, which becomes a face-insulated electrical resistance unit 
suitable for heating purposes. Now you can have a bathroom wall 
of strong, tough glass, which, when you turn a switch, becomes a 
radiant heating panel. Who said the dream home isn’t here? 


After such a brief scrutiny of glass developments we consider the 
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TAKING STOCK FOR THE FUTURE 


CONTROL OF LIGHT, Artificial, Natural 





ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 
Fixtures 


“Day-Brite”: new types of fluorescent fix- 
tures; new fixture hangers designed to 
simplify fixture installation, maintenance, 
repair; chiefly commercial, industrial ap- 
plications; Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis 


“Disinfectaire” Units: newly designed fix- 
tures for germicidal lamps, for industrial, 
commercial, institutional work (butcher 
shops, bakeries, hospitals, clinics, etc.); 
Art Metal Co., Cleveland 


“Guth” Fixtures: new types of fluorescent, 
cold cathode, mercury vapor, incandescent 
lamps, chiefly industrial, commercial, insti- 
tutional; also “Plastic Fluorescent Chan- 
‘nels,” colored plastic sndp-on covers for 
fluorescent tubes, to diffuse light; also fix- 
tures for germicidal lamps ("Air-Disinfect- 
ing Fixtures’’) for commercial, industrial, 
institutional uses; Edwin F. Guth Co., St. 
Louis 


“Goodrich Stocklite’: fixture designed es- 
pecially to illuminate shelves and bins in 
narrow aisles, as in stockrooms, ware- 
houses, libraries, etc.; Goodrich Electric Co., 
Chicago 

“Hygeaire”: ultraviolet germicidal unit; 
American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 


“Miller Troffer’: fluorescent fixture designed 
for integration with ceiling structure; a 
war development, in which lighting fixtures 
help support the suspended ceiling; to be 
offered for commercial, educational, etc., 
buildings; The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 


“Mitchelite” Fixtures: all-steel industrial 
fluorescent fixtures, open or closed end, 
porcelain or baked enamel finish; Mitchell 
Mig. Co., Chicago 


Fixture Hanger: designed to save as much 
as 50% of mounting time; to be incor- 
porated in all units; F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, O. 

Lamps 

include 


Fluorescent: new developments 


General Electric “Slimline” hot cathode, in- 


Above, “Circline” and 
orescent lamps 





“Slimline” flu- 


Left, fluorescent lamps in sizes from 
midgets to monsters 


stant starting, in various lengths, two di- 
ameters (%", 1"); GE “Circline,” circular 


fluorescent lamps intended primarily for . 


portable fixtures; increased life ratings on 
standard fluorescent types. New Westing- 
house developments are similar: increased 
life, reduced initial cost, instant starting; 
“Slimline” tubes %" and 1” diam.; “Circ- 
line” lamps 842", 12%", 16” outside diam., 
20, 30, 40 watts; Sylvania will have com- 
parable developments; General Electric, 
Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland; West- 
inghouse, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Lighting 
Division, New York 


Germicidal Lamps: ultra-violet lamps for 
sterilizing air in institutions, commercial en- 
terprises where food is handled, etc.; avail- 
able from most manufacturers 


Incandescent Lamps: all types and sizes 
available from most manufacturers, includ- 
ing such developments as “Sealed Beam” 
flood lamps (reflector integral with lamp); 
miniature lamps; reflector (interior use) and 
projector (exterior use) flood and spot lamps 
for displays, etc.; incandescent lamps with 
bayonet bases (large wattages only); many 
other developments 


Mercury Lamps: several types; conven- 
tional, sealed-in reflector, sun lamps, heat 
lamps, etc.; most manufacturers 


“Verd-A-Ray” Lamps: new type, incandes- 
cent lamp, bulb of special glass, outside- 
coated, developed to reduce eyestrain due 
to excessively bright illumination required 
in many industrial, commercial, professional 
installations; light is faintly green; light 
emission 85 to 95% that of unpigmented 
bulb; this reduced efficiency in current con- 
sumption is apparently compensated for by 
fewer foot-candles required for comparable 
seeing tasks. Reduction of fatigue in in- 
dustrial work, hence greater safety; anti- 
halation characteristics said to reduce spec- 
ular reflections, making such operations as 
inspection of shiny metal more accurate. 
Verd-A-Ray Corp., Toledo 


Vibration-Resistant Lamps: special design 
to resist high-frequency vibration; also 
lamps designed to resist rough handling; 
incandescent; most manufacturers 





INTERMEDIATE PROJECTED WINDOWS 
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Mesker Bros. new sizes, for one 
type of metal window, determined 
in accord with modular planning 


ae 


NATURAL LIGHTING 
Glass, Glazing 


Heat-Tempered Glass: ‘‘Securit,’’ glass 
treated to attain 3 to 7 times strength of 
untempered glass, available in certain 
types of figured, rolled, heat absorbing 
glass only; not available in wire glass; 
for use where impact, torsional stress, or 
sudden and extreme temperature changes 
are anticipated; suitable for many purposes 
in addition to glazing, including floodlight 
lenses, furniture tops, structural uses, glass 
heating panels (see ‘Atmospheric Control: 
Heating”); Blue Ridge Glass Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Insulating Glazing: ‘Thermopane,” double 
or triple glass layers, edges hermetically 
sealed with metal; must be ordered to size 
from manufacturer, cannot be cut in field; 
can be made up in any combination of 
glass: clear, safety, figured, heat-resisting, 
wire, clear plate, colored plate, etc. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo 


Plastic Glazing: ‘CR-39," transparent plas- 
tic, thermosetting (cannot be remelted), non- 
soluble in common solvents, has 10 to 30 
times the abrasion-resistance of other clear 
plastics; easily formed, laminated with 
other materials; Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 


Windows 


Andersen Windows: new double hung unit, 
no detailed information available; further 
standardization to conform to modular sys- 
tem; Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 


Detroit Steel Products; Hope’s Windows; 
Mesker Windows: steel windows: see ’’Met- 
al Window Institute’; Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit; Hope’s Windows, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Mesker Brothers, St. 
Louis; all other manufacturers of metal sash 
who are members of Metal Window In- 
stitute 


Metal Window Institute: all stock non-resi- 
dential metal windows manufactured by 
members postwar are to be of certain stand- 
ard sizes; dimensions determined to co 
ordinate with masonry modules, based on 
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89” (Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


harder than others of its type, will not 


soften under heat 


“Pella” wood-and-metal sash, pre- 
fabricated units, prefitted, with ex- 


tension hinges 


4inch increment; types affected include 
projected, combination, psychiatric, security, 
pivoted, housing, etc.; installation details 
also standardized and simplified; residence 
casements and basements sash not yet 
standardized; Metal Window Institute 


“Pella Casements”: (residence type) pre- 
fabricated wood-and-metal units, pre-fitted, 
double glazed, weather-stripped; Rolscreen 
Co., Pella, Ilow& 


Window Accessories 


Screens: ‘AluminA,” rust-resisting wire 
cloth; “Red Edge CrominA,” electroplated, 
long-lived wire cloth; experiments now 
under way with plastic screening, but no 
announcement on this now; Rolscreen Co., 
Pella, Iowa 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, III. 
(lighting equipment) 


Columbia Mills, Inc., New York (shades, 
venetian blinds) 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago (fixtures, etc.) 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago ("Koolshade” screening) 


Lightolier, New York (fixtures; etc.) 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston (sash cord) 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


American Brass Co., New York (shapes for 
fixtures) 


Bayley Co., William, Springfield, O. (steel 
windows) y 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I, New 
York (shade cloth) 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 


Pullman Mfg. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. (sash 
balances) 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. (metal 
Windows) 


Right, the new transparent plastic, “CR- 



































laundry unit—Blackstone Corporation’s ‘Unit Laundry.” Here are 
three separate elements—washer, dryer, ironer—designed as cabi- 
nets for building into the home. Resembling stock kitchen cabinets 
in appearance, they can be arranged in any sequence the laundry 
plan demands. 


New Products for New Uses 


Into this classification fall such items as “Arboneeld” dimethylo- 
lurea, from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., which, with urea, 
is used to treat woods—publicized last year as a process for “trans- 
muting” wood. The process changes the nature of wood, imparting 
substantial hardness, great resistance to shrinking and swelling 
due to moisture, and ability to take integral color and a good polish; 
yet the grain, workability, etc., remain to a high degree unimpaired. 


There are also “Safe-T-San,” a non-slip floor polish (Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc.); “Hydron” form lining, designed to absorb 
water from concrete and thus reduce or eliminate finishing, increase 
resistance to weather and abrasion (U. S. Rubber Co.); a hydro- 
static paint, designed to resist water pressure in sub-grade installa- 
tions (The Reardon Co.). 


Two very interesting developments are in the plastics field. One 
is ““CR-39,” a clear, transparent plastic produced by Columbia Chemi- 
cals Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Corp. This has great re- 
sistance to abrasion, compared to other plastics; can be molded 
easily; is suitable for laminating or independent use; and is thermo- 
setting—that is, once shaped, it cannot be remelted. Much used in 
aviation, etc., it may prove valuable as a building material. The 
other, at the moment more practical for building construction, is 
plastic-surfaced plywood. This, manufactured by several companies 
(see page 73) under the trade names “Inderon” and “Super-Har- 
borite,” consists of a thin sheet of plastic carried on paper backing, 
hot-pressed to the outer surfaces of sheets of plywood. The result 
is a dimensionally stable building product, light, strong, with all 
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TAKING STOCK FOR THE FUTURE 


SANITATION; SAFETY; 
SOUND CONTROL; 
POWER, PROCESS TRANSMISSION 




















































‘“‘Hygeaire’’ ultraviolet 
germicidal unit (American 
Sterilizer Co.) for hospi- 


tals, sick rooms, ete. 
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Left, two-compartment flat-rim dishwashing sink (Ebco Mfg. Co.); right, 
“Wacor” water hammer arresters (Wade Mfg. Co.) 





Left, “Safe-T-San” (Huntington Labora- 
tories), a non-slippery yet glossy floor pol- 
ish; left below, “Jal-Tread” (Jones & 
Laughlin), a new metal safety flooring; 
right below, spraying on ‘“Dek-Tred,’’ 
safety flooring of garnet chips in fireproof 
synthetic resin binder 





SANITATION 


Bathroom and Toilet Equipment 


“Bathe-Rite’” Shower Cabinets: four new 
types of shower cabinets; Milwaukee 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee 


“Fiat” Shower Doors & Cabinets: standard. 
ized into four groups according to cost; 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago 


“Sanymetal” Toilet Compartments: ceiling- 
hung type; Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 
Cleveland 

“Weisart” Toilet Compartments: ceiling- 
hung type; Henry Weis Mfg. Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Domestic Water Heaters 


Automatic Storage, Coal-Stoker-Fired: new 
line for residential, multifamily, commercial, 
etc., buildings; Rheem Mfg. Co., New York 


Automatic Storage, Electric: improved mod- 
els, increased quantity; Rheem Mfg. Co,, 
New York 


Automatic Storage, Gas-Fired: improved 
standard line; new de luxe models; booster 
type (capacities to 250 gal.); Rheem Mfg. 
Co., New York 


Automatic Storage, Gas-Fired: ‘‘Servel” 
heater, 20-gal. (spherical tank); 30- and 45- 
gal. (elong. spherical tanks); heavily in- 
sulated; shorter and greater in diameter 
than most other models available; Servel 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Automatic Storage, Oil-Fired: new standard 
and de luxe models; Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York 


Fixtures and Equipment 


Household Water Conditioner: new model 
for residential use; Permutit Co., New York 


Septic Tanks: same type as prewar but in 
sizes up to 80 in. diameter; Rheem Mfg. 
Co., New York 

Sinks, Dishwashing: ‘Ebco”, two-compart- 
ment, specially designed for dishwashing; 
Ebco Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Sinks, Flat Rim: new line, Carillon Cera 
mics Corp., Metuchen, N. J. 

Sterilizers: ‘‘Hygeaire” ultraviolet germi- 
cidal lighting fixture, new model, for in 
dustrial and office buildings; American 
Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 

“Wacor” Water Hammer Arrester: mech- 
anical-pneumatic operation, in various 
sizes, for residential, commercial, industrial 
construction; Wade Mfg. Co., Elgin, Il. 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, 
Ill. (plumbing fixtures) 

Alliance Porcelain Products Co., Alliance, 
O. (plumbing fixtures) 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Reading 
Pratt & Cady Division, Reading, Pa 
(valves & fittings) 


Church Mfg. Co., C. F., Holyoke, Mass 
(toilet seats) 


Crane Co., Chicago (plumbing fixtures) 


Douglas Co., John, Cincinnati (plumbing 
fixtures) 


Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. (plumbing fixtures) 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterville, Conn. (traps 
drains) 


Speakman Co., Wilmington, Del. (plumbing 
fixtures) 
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Taylor Co., Halsey W., Warren, O. (drink- 
ing fountains) 


Walworth Co., Inc., New York (valves, 
fittings) 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York 


American Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon IIl. 
(plumbers’ brass goods) 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago (domestic 
water systems) 


Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Inc., Kendallville, 
Ind. (well pumps and domestic water 
systems) 

General Electric Co., Appliance & Merchan- 
dise Division, Bridgeport, Conn. (garbage 
disposal units) 


Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. (fittings, etc.) 


Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. (pip- 
ing) 
Detroit (electric 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 


water heaters) 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh (piping) 


Schaible Co.,-Cincinnati (plumbing equip- 
ment) 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
and FINISHES 


Fire-Fighting Equipment 


“Flamebuster’: new portable “fog” nozzle; 
Grinnell Co., Providence 


“Foamite”: new foam chamber, designed 
particularly for oil storage tanks; Ameri- 
can-La France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


“KAkbar” Fire Doors: mechanical type, posi- 
tively operated in case of fire; Kinnear Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O. 


“Zonolite” Fireproofing Plaster: for fire- 
proofing steel construction; saves weight 
(on one job, reduced fireproofing dead load 
74%, total structural steel required, 30%); 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co., Chicago 


Floor Finishes 


“Dektred”: sprayed surfacing for wood, 
concrete, metal; composed of garnet chips 
in fireproof synthetic resin binder; Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 


“Jal-Tread”: (also “Junior Jal-Tread”) new 
checker floor plate, steel; easily cleaned; 
can be formed, welded, etc., simply without 
distorting pattern; for safety floors, stairs, 
etc.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 


“R-Mir-Dek”: brushed, sprayed, troweled 
surfacing; anti-slip, grease-proof; varying 
colors and finishes; Miracle Adhesives 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 


“Safe-T-San”: non-slip liquid floor polish, 
applied like water-emulsion polishes; gives 
‘loors luster but is not slippery; can be ma- 
hine-buffed; Huntington Laboratories, Inc.,; 
Huntington, Ind. 


Germicidal Lighting 


Air-Disinfecting Fixtures: for germicidal 
ultraviolet lamps; Edwin F. Guth Co., St. 
ouis 


“Disinfectaire”: fixture for germicidal ultra- 
violet lamps; Art Metal Co., Cleveland 


“Hygeaire”: ultraviolet germicidal unit; 
American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 





Lamps, Ultraviolet: manufactured by most 
lamp producers; fixture-and-lamp units 
manufactured by Lamp Department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Light- 
ing Division, New York 


Lighting to Reduce Eyestrain 


“Verd-A-Ray”: vitreous-enamel-coated in- 
candescent lamp, light green in color; de- 
signed to eliminate specular reflection 
(glare) from polished surfaces and to sup- 
press infra-red and ultraviolet rays present 
in ordinary incandescent lighting; light 
emission 85 to 95% that of unpigmented 
bulb; however, it is said that fewer foot- 
candles of ‘“Verd-A-Ray” light are required 
for comparable results; suggested for in- 
dustrial plants, operating rooms, etc.; Verd- 
A-Ray Corp., Toledo 


Safety Glass 


“Thermopane”: insulating glazing (pre- 
fabricated double glazing unit) available 
with safety glass; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Cardox Corp., Chicago (fire-fighting equip- 
ment) 


SOUND 
CONTROL 


Acoustic Control 


“KAcoustone’: tile, similar to prewar prod- 
uct, but now available ‘’Motif'd” (patterns 
cut into surface); paintable; U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Chicago 


“Kuditone”: low-cost wood-fiber tile; paint- 
able; U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 


“Plastic Foam”: blown-up plastic material 
developed to replace "Airfoam" (blown-up 
rubber); possesses good acoustic control 
properties; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron 


“Zonolite” Plastic Acoustical Plaster: fire- 
proof, lightweight (15 lb. per cu. ft.); sani- 
tary; consists of vermiculite aggregate and 
fiberless gypsum plasters; Universal Zono- 
lite Insulation Co., Chicago 


Sound Transmission, Origination 


“Faraday”: all types of signals, annunci- 
ators, call systems, alarms, intercommuni- 
cating systems; many newly designed; 
“Uni-Pact” dead-front mounting plate per- 
mits certain types of signals, etc., to be 
plugged-in without disturbing current flow; 
Faraday Electric Corp., Adrian, Mich. 


RCA Victor: many new residential develop- 
ments based on war experience; combina- 
tion AM-FM radios, television sets, both 
smaller in size than at present due to 
development of small tubes; sound motion 
picture equipment; built-in sound systems 
(for radio and phonograph music, etec., 
throughout the house); “sound-powered” 
(batteryless) intercommunicating telephone 
systems for estates, farms (building-to- 
building); and for commercial, institutional, 
or industrial projects; signal, safety, alarm, 
paging systems; public address and inter- 
communicating systems; sound motion pic- 
tures for instruction, etc.; RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corp. of America, Cam- 


den, N. J. 

“Teletalk”: intercommunicating 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Cleveland Gypsum Co., Cleveland ("Hush- 
kote” acoustic plaster) 


system; 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division, 
Great American Industries, Inc., Meriden, 
Conn. 


Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn. (signaling 
and other electrical sound devices) 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston 
Western Electric Co., New York 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Armstrong Cork Co. (acoustical surfacings, 
etc.) 


POWER TRANSMISSION; 
PROCESS, TREATMENT FACILITIES 


Wiring, Insulation 


“Gencaseal”: synthetic resin insulation, for 
building wire and many low-voltage ap- 
plications, resistant to oils, greases, chem- 
icals, ozone, flame, sunlight; General Cable 
Corp., New York 


“Gencorone §”: oil-base, ozone-resisting in- 
sulation; for cables, submarine, self-sup- 
porting aerial, etc.; General Cable Corp., 
New York 


“GR-S”: buna-S (synthetic) rubber insula- 
tion; available in “Performance” and “Heat 
Resisting” grades; underwriter’s grades 
“R, RW, RH"; also “Ozone-Resistant”; 
heat-resistant grades for temperatures up 
to 75°C; General Cable Corp., New York 


Jackets: for cables for all voltages; syn- 
thetic resin, GR-S, GR-M (neoprene); Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., New York 


“Nubun”: buna-S (GR-S) synthetic rubber 
insulation; U. S. Rubber Co., New York 


“Performite”: heat-resisting wiring for heavy 
feeders, etc.; Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 


“Type RW”: braided building wire, mois- 
ture-resistant insulation; Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

“Type SN”: small over-all diameter wire 
due to more efficient insulation; for new 
wiring and re-wiring; permits placing more 
wires or increased capacities in given size 
of conduit than other types; Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Process, Treatment 


Corrosion-Resistant Piping: “'Ni-Resist’’ pipe, 
non-magnetic alloy cast iron; Walworth 
Co., New York 

“Prefabricated Infra-Red Oven”: for baked- 
on finishes; employs infra-red heat lamps; 
greatly reduces time required for finishing; 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 


Valves, Fittings, Accessories: for refrigera- 
tion; improved line, new products added; 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron; Mich. 


RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO 
ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (wiring devices, switches, etc.) 

Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. (wir- 
ing devices, etc.) 

Bulldog Electric Products Co., Detroit (elec- 
trical distribution systems) 

Gibson & Kirk Co., Baltimore (bearings, 
bushings, etc.) 

Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn, (switches, 
range thermostats, etc.) 

Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. (piping, etc.) 


National Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh 
(conduit cable, wiring, tubing) 
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Some of the many types of Faraday 
signalling equipment; at upper left 
is the “Uni-Pact’”’ deadfront plug-in 
mounting plate 

















“Magic Chef” “Norge” “Servel” “Norge” 
gas range electric range gas refrigerator electric refrigerator 


ORYING 
WASHING i 





Left, Westinghouse “Laundromat,” washes and 
damp-dries automatically, is practically motionless. 
Above, Blackstone’s “Unit Laundry,” designed to be 
built-in 


Right, Westinghouse “Precipitron,” 
cabinet type for houses, collects dust 
from the atmosphere 
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CIRCULATION, COMMUNICATION, 


CIRCULATION and 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Doors 


“Ellison Balanced Doors”: product of Elli- 
son Bronze Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Flush Doors, “Rezo”: new types, cellular 
cores, for “front’’ and “rear” house doors; 
designed for cutting light openings, circu- 
lar heads, etc.; also for surface grooving 
or molding; also with 1 to 4 stock lights 
pre-inserted; Paine Lumber Co., Ltd., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


“Sag-Nott” Doors: product of Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Bulkhead Doors: “Bilco,” improved design, 
steel bulkhead, scuttle, and sidewalk door 
assemblies; Bilco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Fire Doors: “Akbar”; door mechanically 
closed, automatically, in case of fire; Kin- 
near Mig. Co., Columbus, O. 


Garage Doors: new “overhead” type, elim- 
inates necessity for any head room what- 
ever; Phenix Mfg. Co., Inc., Milwaukee 


Lightweight Flush Metal Doors: extruded, 
no exposed screws or other visual indica- 
tions of construction; Moynahan Bronze 
Co., Detroit 


Prefabricated Door Assembly: complete 
door unit, shop-assembled; ‘“Roddiscratt 
Prefabricated Door Unit’; Roddis Lumber 
& Veneer Co., ‘Marshfield, Wis. 


Rolling Doors: industrial, commercial, resi- 
dential ‘purposes; improved steel roll-up 
doors and controls; Kinnear Mfg. Co., Co 
lumbus, O. 


Communication 


Annunciators, Door Chimes: improved de- 
sign, ‘Rittenhouse Chimes,” A. E. Ritten- 
house Co., Inc., Honeoye Falls, N.. Y. 


Carillon, Electric: new console 26-note elec- 
tric carillon for churches; cheaper, less 
space-consuming than bells; Radio Corp. 
of America, Camden, N. J. 


Communication Equipment: normal research 
plus war experience indicates new, useful 
equipment postwar, but definite announce- 
ment can't be made now; Western Electric 
Co., New York 


Electronic Devices, Industrial: for sorting 
materials, heating, welding, drying; giving 
safety warnings, time signals, fire and 
emergency alarms, paging, transmitting 
sound; intercommunication systems; projec 
tion of sound films for instruction, satety 
training; Radio Corp. of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Signaling Systems and Equipment: «ll 
types of electrical devices for signaling, 
annunciator, intercommunicating, alarm sys 
tems, etc.; many new devices; many items 
redesigned totally or in part; Faraday Elec 
tric Corp., Adrian, Mich. 
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RESEARCH UNDER WAY, BUT NO AN- 

NOUNCEMENT NOW 

Barber-Coleman Co., Rockford, Ill. (“Over- 
doors,’ operators) 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division, 
Great American Industries, Inc., Meriden, 
Conn. (telephone and signaling equip- 
ment) 


Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Conn. (signaling 
devices) 

Horton Mfg. Division, Aviation Corp., De- 
troit (door operators) 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. (conveyors) 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. (doors and door 
units) 

Norton Door Closer Co., Chicago 

Norton Lasier. Co., Chicago (door closers) 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis. (inter- 
com. systems) 


Wilson Corp., J. G., New York (rolling 
doors, “overhead” doors) 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 
Crawford Door Co., Detroit 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, 
N. -¥. 


Richmond Fireproof Door Co., Richmond, 
Ind. 


FURNISHINGS, 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Food Freezers 


Carrier: research actively under way on 
food freezers, all types; no data yet; Car- 
tier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Hotpoint”: new domestic freezer; Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago 


Kelvinator: new home freezer; no descrip- 
tion yet; Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


Norge: new home freezer; also sizes for 
farms; no description yet; Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 


Tyler: “Deep Freeze” units for domestic 
and commercial use; commercial refriger- 
ators; no descriptions yet; Tyler Fixture 


Corp., Niles, Mich. 


Hardware 


Cabinet Hardware: new line, no descrip- 
tion yet; Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Hinges: special hinges and butts of all 
types, extruded metal shapes which permit 
Solid metal around pin hole rather than 
Metal folded over; Moynahan Bronze Co., 
Detroit 


Kitchen Equipment 


Cabinets: new developments; Berger Manu- 
facturing Division, Republic Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. 


“Dishwasher,” Gas: faucet assembly, used 

M conjunction with water heater, mixes de- 

tergent with dishwashing water; American 
$S Association, New York 


Ranges, Electric: new models, Norge Divi- 


FURNISHINGS, MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


sion, Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit; Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


Ranges, Gas: “CP” (certified performance) 
ranges; better ignition (including oven), 
automatic gas or electric spark ignition; 
new type of burner for greater heating 
speed, control, efficiency; inclusion of spe- 
cial types of top burners; improved utensil 
supports; improved oven design, insulation, 
heat control; improved broiler; flush-to- 
wall installation and “packaged” units for 
efficient assembly are possibilities; Amer- 
ican Gas Association, New York 


Refrigerators, Electric: new models, Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit; Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


Refrigerators, Gas: improved design; Amer- 
ican Gas Assn., New York; Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Sinks, Dishwashing: “Ebco,” specially de- 
signed to ease dishwashing; two-compart- 
ment type with spray rinser; flat rim for 
building in; Ebco Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Sinks, Flat Rim: ‘’Perma-Gloss,” vitreous 
china, several types and sizes; Carillon 
Ceramics Corp., Metuchen, N. J. 


Laundry Equipment 


Automatic Iron: new model; General Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Blackstone: ‘Unit Laundry” consists of 3 
units for (1) washing, (2) drying, (3) ironing; 
all square in plan, base-cabinet height, for 
building in with counters, kitchen equip- 
ment, etc.; Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 


Clothes Drier: gas operated; new type, ro- 
tary, space saving, “packaged” for assem- 
bling with other kitchen or laundry units; 
American Gas Association, New York 


“Laundromat”: automatica!ly washes, rins- 
es, damp-dries without attention; almost no 
vibration; Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh 


Norge: new model, portable washer, cir- 
cular; also automatic type; Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit 


Trim and Mouldings 


Aluminum: “Chromtrim” edgings of all 
types for linoleum, rubber tile, etc., on 
counters, treads, etc. (same company man- 
ufactures plastic edgings); R. D. Werner 
Co., Inc., New York 


Plastics: “Celanese” plastics for hardware, 
fixtures, nosing, escutcheons, etc.; Celanese 
Celluloid Corp., New York 


Bleachers, Partitions: improved materials; 
Horn Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 


Clock, Electric Alarm: new models, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fences: ‘Chain Link,” new types now in 
experimental stage; lighter weight avail- 
able for residential use; Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., New York 


Fire Screens: “Moynahan,” door type, 
hinged to rigid iron frame installed in fire- 
place opening with set screws; Moynahan 
Bronze Co., Detroit 


Glass, Tempered: “Securit” heat-treated, 
patterned and rolled glass, for furniture 
tops; Blue Ridge Glass Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Paper Dispensers: for toweling, tissue; new 
models; Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


“Precipitron”: cabinet model electronic dust 
eliminator and air cleaner; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


Tanks, Boilers, Etc.: all purposes, up to 80- 
inch diameter; gauges up to %-in.; Rheem 
Mfg. Co., Inc., New York 


Time Clocks: “Standard” automatic electric 
program clock; cabinet type master clock 
and wall clocks, all types of mountings; 
bells, buzzers; Standard Electric Time Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Wood and Woodworking: demountable 
shelving; also locking device for joining 
wood parts, as in furniture; Timber Engi- 
neering Co., Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH, BUT NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 
American Stove Co., Cleveland 

Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
Chicago 


Frick Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Grand Rapids Hardware Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. (signs) 


Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co., Chicago (metal 
mouldings) 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, 
Ky. 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. (woodwork) 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. (hard- 
ware) 


John Van Range Co., Cincinnati (kitchen 
equipment) 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York (hard- 
ware) 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, O. (kitchen & laundry equipment) 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT NOW 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincin- 
nati 


American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O. 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gerity-Adrian Mfg. Corp., Adrian, Mich. 
Hallenschield & McDonald, Los Angeles 
Independent Register Co., Cleveland 
Jamestown Metal Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mutschler Brothers Co., Nappanee, Ind. 
National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 
Rixson Co., Chicago 

Sager Lock Works, N. Chicago 

N. Stafford Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tuttle & Bailey, New Britain, Conn. 


Vonnegut Hardware Co., Von Duprin Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis 


Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 
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TAKING STOCK FOR THE FUTURE 


the virtues and few of the faults of conventional plywood. Finish 
can be matte or glossy, or it can be painted. 


Space does not permit mention of all the developments in this and 
other types of products; and the editors know that many are not 


included in the accompanying lists. 


The reader will notice that we have classified replies to our questions 
in three ways: Announcements of New Developments; Announce- 
ments of Research Under Way, but without commitment as to re- 


sults; and No Announcement Now. 


It should be noticed that no 


manufacturer refused to say that his company was engaged in re- 
search, and while some indicated an intention to stand pat on pre- 
war products, very few said pointedly that they would have nothing 


to do with the new. 


Apparently the public’s assumption that the dream house is here 
is justifiable; and also, it is apparent that most reputable manu- 
facturers are going to produce better products if they can justify 


the advance. 


One circumstance must be mentioned: At the time we asked our 
questions, the war in Europe and in the Pacific was proceeding at an 
amazing rate. Too, we were in the throes of a political campaign. 


There was an air of confidence abroad; perhaps 


who knew ?—the 





war might be over by Christmas. Now the New Year has come, and 
the war situation, though far from desperate, looks grimmer than 
many thought possible a few months ago. Over-optimistic as some 
of us were then, the average manufacturer was yet cautious about 
the replies he gave us; considering this, we probably have not begun 
to list all the new things which will be forthcoming. That is gratifv- 


ing; it is one of the things for which the war is being fought. 


















Left above, expansible trailer-house, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co’s “Wingfovot 
Home,” a development something like TV A's 
trailer houses. Here, one portion slides im 
to reduce the house to legal highway-travel 
size. Below is a dumping grate assembly 
for burning small-sized anthracite, manu- 
factured by Kewanee Boiler Corporation of 
a nickel-chromium cast iron to provide maxt- 
mum economical service life under arduous 
conditions 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR ALL 


By Eugene Raskin 
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The opinions of the author and his perhaps startling proposal in 
the article presented here are offered with the intention of stimu- 
lating adult thought about a decision that may confront some mem- 
bers of the profession sooner than they suspect. In this month’s 
“stock-taking” such a discussion seems to us a pertinent contribu- 
tion. Tender-minded readers (if there be any such among architects) 
are warned that Mr. Raskin’s major suggestion is neither a fait 
accompli nor evidence of sinister intentions by him or by the editors. 

Cc. M. 


The term “reconversion” is misleading in that it sug- 
gests a turning back to something that existed before. 
Postwar America, I earnestly hope, will be a turning 
forward to new achievements rather than a turning 
back to old failures. Among these new achievements 
must be the provision to the American people of a living 
standard higher than any they have yet known. Hous- 
ing, clothing, food, and the other commodities of an 
abundant life must be produced and distributed at a 
tremendously increased scale, if we are to solve the 
vital problems of employment and the satisfaction of 
human needs. 


It is therefore urgent that architects examine them- 
selves and their profession to see how best they can 
contribute to the development of this new and better 
America. 

For one thing, architectural services must be furnished 
to an immensely greater degree than heretofore. It is 
unthinkable that 60% to 80% of our nation’s buildings 
should continue to be built without the services of those 
best trained for the task. Yet in the past there were 
a large number of communities that couldn’t afford to 
maintain an architect in practice, or at any rate thought 
they couldn’t. Also there was a considerable category 
of work which architects could not undertake economi- 
cally but had to leave to others who could cover their 
overheads through profit on the work rather than 
through fees. In the face of this competition, the archi- 
tect’s effort to convince the public that a substantial- 
looking fee really represents a saving has been an all 
but complete failure, with the result that much of the 
nation did without architects. 


Service, Work, Gains for All 


Item number one on our program, then, is to make ar- 
chitectural services physically and financially available 
to all. 


There must, of course, be no man-power waste. Yet 
in the past, many architects were forced by the need 
for making a living to cluster in the big money centers, 
leaving vast portions of the nation relatively unserviced. 
In these centers they competed (in most gentlemanly 
fashion, to be sure) for whatever commissions were to 
be had. Competition is supposed to be stimulating, but 
in this case it is doubtful whether it stimulated any- 
thing but nervous indigestion. It was inevitable that 
many architects would be commissionless or working at 
less than their best levels of ability, while others, it 
must be admitted, sometimes executed work above or 
outside their capacities. In short, not only did we have 
too few architects, but those we had were poorly dis- 
tributed and not used to best advantage—a situation 
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bad enough during a building slump, but quite intoler- 
able in the better days ahead. The wastage was further 
aggravated by the fact that young architects often 
found it very difficult to get the necessary amount and 
type of experience needed in anything like a reasonable 
period of time, due to the haphazardness of the employ- 
ment picture. 


Item number two on our program, therefore, is to see 
that every architect has as much work as he can effi- 
ciently handle, of the type best suited to his individual 
talents. 


Well designed and constructed buildings are assets not 
only to their owners, but also to surrounding property 
holders as well as to the community as a whole. Real 
estate values tend to stay steady or even increase, and 
so do tax returns, allowing the community to serve its 
citizens better in the way of education, fire protection, 
sanitation, etc. Thus when Client A engages Architect 
3, not only he but the whole community benefits. This 
fact is already completely accepted by everyone who has 
given it any thought. The trouble is that too few people 
have given it any thought at all. 


Item number three on our program must be the arous- 
ing of a full realization on the part of architects and 
public alike that an architect serves the whole com- 
munity even when he works for an individual client, 
and that the community therefore has a corresponding 
obligation to him. 


These are resounding objectives, but perhaps their at- 
tainment is not as impractical or impossible as a bare 
statement of them might indicate. It is interesting to 
note that these three objectives and the problems which 
they seek to answer are almost exactly the same as those 
with which the medical profession is now so deeply 
concerned. Doctors, too, hope to make medical service 
physically and financially available to all, to end the 
wastage of medical man-power and talent, and to make 
both the profession and the public realize and accept 
the community obligations involved. 


Domesticating the Lone Wolf 


The medical profession (with some strong dissension! ) 
is thinking and proceeding in terms of group activity, 
and it may be that the architectural profession will 
reach its goals along that path, too. Already we see a 
few spontaneous efforts along group lines in the rather 
large associations, some cooperative, which architects 
have formed in order to carry through certain commis- 
sions. Certainly ten men of diverse talents (as are any 
ten men) can execute work more efficiently together 
than they can separately, for no one of them will have 
to wrestle with a problem on which another is expert. 
It is of course necessary, as in any organization, that 
individual responsibility be clearly defined. But to ques- 
tion the general advantages of cooperation over lone- 
wolfism is to question the very basis of civilization. 


I think it is possible to sketch out the outlines of a com- 
plete system of group architecture—call it cooperative 
architecture, community architecture, socialized archi- 
tecture, if you like. It doesn’t matter what it’s called, 
as long as the problem, which is essentially social in 
nature, is solved on group rather than individualistic 
lines, as I am convinced it must be. 


It can be done without changing the existing order. 
As I see it, the architectural profession will eventually 
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function as a public service on a community, state, and 
national basis, pretty much as any other governmental 
public service functions under our present political and 
economic setup. Anyone needing architectural service 
may have it at a nominal fee, the cost of the service 
being shared, as is only equitable, by those who benefit 
from it—not merely the owner, but the community 
(town, state, nation) as well. The sole requirement will 
be that the project be checked by an Architectural Com- 
mission, of which more later on. By this check the 
client will be protected against his own bad judgment 
and the public will be protected against the more rapa- 
cious forms of private greed. It will also be a good deal 
easier to enforce standards of construction and equip- 
ment, and to obtain conformance to over-all town and 
regional plans. 


His Choice: a Shingle or a Salary 


Every qualified architect who so desires (there is nothing 
mandatory about it) will be an employee of the Archi- 
tectural Commission, on something of a civil service 
basis. He will be on salary. Of course, he will never 
get rich, but what architect enters the profession with 
the main purpose of getting rich? If there are any such, 
we will be better off without them. Advancement in 
salary and responsibility will be made according to 
merit. True, personalities and organizational politics 
will enter, but these factors seem to be inevitable in 
human relations, and could hardly operate more strongly 
than they have in the past. In fact, they will probably 
operate less strongly, since there will at least be an ac- 
cepted merit system. Young architects will automati- 
cally, upon graduation, enter the employ of the Commis- 
sion and be shifted about from one jc to another ac- 
cording to an established “internship” plan. The be- 
ginnings of specialization might be possible «t this stage. 


When the client, be he an individual, a corporation, or 
the city itself, has had his project approved, he is put 
in the hands of an architect whose talents lie especially 
in that field of work, and who has room on his calendar 
for the job. This selection can be made very readily 
from the record in the Commission’s office of all work 
under way. 


The architect thus assigned takes complete charge of 
the job. He designs for his client as he thinks best, 
being every bit as much the creative artist as he wishes, 
and is answerable to no one. Moreover, he can make 
use of the Commission’s research staff, files, library, 
draftsmen, construction and mechanical experts, speci- 
fication writers, legal staff, clerks, secretaries, and super- 
vision men. If anyone thinks that under such an ar- 
rangement the architect loses his individual freedom, | 
can only say that it seems to me he would be much more 
free than he is under his present limitations and bur- 
dens. Besides, there is nothing that would prevent an 
architect from engaging in old-style private practice 
if enough clients desired, and were willing to pay for, 
his particular services. The genius need never feel 
bound to a salary. 


Arbitrary Control is Out 


The Commissions themselves would be non-political 
bodies created democratically from among, and by the 
architects, and would consist of men whose wisdom and 
administrative abilities had been recognized by their 
fellow professionals. At all times the Commissions would 
be subject to democratic controls wielded by the archi- 
tects whom they head. Since there is no profit or patron- 
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age involved, it is unlikely that corruption will arise. 
Corruption is rarely unmotivated. 


By close relations with other Commissions in the state 
and nation, they could work towards the unification of 
building codes, contractual arrangements with builders, 
standardization of building materials, etc., with perhaps 
more success than unofficial professional societies have 
had in the past, splendid though much of their work 
has been. In brief, they could achieve a degree of order 
in the past chaos of the building industry, a chaos that 
has made everyone concerned work much harder for a 
given result than was necessary, or even sane. 


Society is for people, and buildings are for people. Yet 
too often in the past men behaved as though the reverse 
were true. Dictators thought of people as material for 
the state, while building promoters thought of people 
as rent-payers for space in buildings. Perhaps with a 
closer integration of the architectural profession with 
the society it serves we can approach the more funda- 
mental verity and achieve at least an architecture of the 
people, supported by the people, and designed for the 
people. 


To put such a program into effect will not be an easy 
task, as our friends of the medical fraternity have dis- 


covered. The first step, I would imagine, will have to 
be an effort to obtain general acceptance by a substan- 
tial portion of the profession of the program’s major 
objectives. Next the public will have to be won over. 
There will be nothing revolutionary about this part of 
the job, since architects have always been trying to 
convince the public that architectural services are worth 
paying for. Perhaps with a positive program, they will 
do better than in the past. With both professional and 
public support, enabling legislation should not be too 
difficult to put through. 


During this process the surface characteristics of the 
program will undoubtedly emerge very differently from 
what I have here indicated, as many minds wrestle with 
its problems and with other factors as they arise. De- 
lays, discouragements, and outright failures will be 
many. Actual achievement will not come full-blown, but 
by uneasy stages, by piecemeal inadequacies, the failure 
of which will force us onward. But I believe that eventu- 
ally the program will come into being, at least in its 
essentials. Those who work for it now may be ahead of 
their time, but they will have the satisfaction of going 
forward to the inevitable rather than the frustration of 
holding back against it. 
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Perspectives 


To Boston, to Boston, to Win a Fat Prize: 
Walter Francis Bogner, A.1.A. 


Many an old frontier Yankee in buckskin coat ploughing 
along abaft a thirty-point hibernal beard must have 
cracked the icicle off his nose and spoken memorably on 
the joys of pioneering. Forsooth, they are incomparable, 
as anyone will tell you who has discovered something 
pretty much by himself. Revive the second man to eat 
an oyster and listen as he affirms that it is one thing to 
hail the bandwagon, with your dime ready, and quite 
another to make the decision against a background of 
doubting, censorious compatriots. 


In the Twenties, when we stacked our saucers at the 
Magots, sketched on its marble-topped tables or looked 
across at them from Lipp’s, there were very few archi- 
tectural skeptics among us. Rational iconoclasm is a 
disturbing impulse, for it is downright unpleasant to 
reduce your good old gods to shards. They are comfort- 
able and kindly and their ritual never asks too much of 
you; why destroy one’s props? 


The innocent bystander in Place St. Germain des Pres 
would have concluded that Walter Bogner was cut to 
that general pattern of acceptance which was our de- 
light. He had won his spurs as a traveling fellow 


through superior dexterity in the design of chateaux. 


d’eaux and national pantheons; his aptitude at decora- 
tive poché was to the manner born. And who could 
doubt the validity of these things in the very shadow 
of the temple? Bogner did, in part, and it hardly seemed 
decent, especially when the heretical kernel within him 
waxed enthusiastic over Le Corbusier’s Vers Une Ar- 
chitecture, then a very new face in the Parisian book- 
stands. He traced the origin of those soul-saving doubts 
to early architectural training on the Continent. 


Technically a New Englander, for he first saw daylight 
in Providence, Walter F. Bogner lived his childhood and 
got his earlier professional education in Austria, as 
World War I enveloped and destroyed the old order of 
things. But it was understandable that the Western 
prospect had a potent magnetic pull when the dust of 
interbellum peace had settled over the wasted land of 
Central Europe. 


An architect brother in Milwaukee gave direction to the 
thought and a foothold for re-establishment in the 
United States. So back he came, with an extraneous set 
of metric scales and the priceless perspective of one 
who does not take the land of opportunity for granted 
and forget its possibilities. He cushioned the impact 
of Midwestern strangeness with enthusiasm, accepted 
the enormity of feet and inches without one recorded 
Oath, and came to have a lively regard for the lusty 
Vigor with which the citizenry elbowed their way to- 
wards self improvement. 


Bogner worked in several offices as he jacked himself 






up the scale of experience and economics, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time he had caught an award in a small 
house competition. The aftermath involved preparation 
of working drawings for distribution at the usual nomi- 
nal sum, and a sterner corollary necessity for archi- 
tectural registration. Until then the austerity of this 
ordeal had been too much to contemplate, but facing 
the alternative of a lost opportunity he scrapped dis- 
cretion and, more importantly, passed his examination— 
one of Wisconsin’s youngest to receive the clear title 
of architect. 


At this juncture it might have been excusable to feel 
that one was about to grasp the world by the tail, but 
the sounder Bognerian impulse plumped for more educa- 
tion. He put in at Harvard’s Department of Architec- 
ture to do a postgraduate year, a year of colorful tra- 
ditionalism under Jacques Haffner. Beyond the Charles 
lay Boston from whence, each spring, the Rotch Travel- 
ing Fellowship sent out a man for two blissful years of 
European study. Being one of the oldest and best in 
the country, it was worth a competitive twirl, a privilege 
for those who had done two years in a Massachusetts 
architectural office. The decision was made and Bogner 
did just that, keeping his projet touch at concert pitch 
by attending the Boston Architectural Club. When, 
during this period, subject and writer first met along 
the tortuous architectural byways of Beacon Hill, it did 
not take a very keen perception to see that young Bogner 
was more mature and had a broader intellectual acquisi- 
tiveness than most of his contemporaries. He won the 
Rotch, as planned, being the fortieth to carry its cre- 
dentials. 


All this time America looked her traditional part to 
him, as the land of freedom and opportunity. We were 
fluid and fearless in a thousand ways, and given to the 
most intrepid experimentation. Yet architecture proved 
the rule. Bogner had been bred to a belief in the virtue 
of original and imaginative design, though he quickly 
discovered that we ordered such things differently. The 
Colonial tradition lay heavily upon the Eastern shores 
and within scholastic cloisters he collided with the 
limitation of familiar decorations re-shuffled on a hand- 
ful of partis. Some say there were only three, and that 
they had graphic and unprintable nicknames. 


So he went to Paris and Rome as an accomplished per- 
former on the bozar, but with an eye to something more 
satisfying, a brand of architecture which had less con- 
cern for the formalized pattern and more for the un- 
trammeled approach. The road from North Africa to 
Scandinavia and from Spain to the Bosphorous pre- 
sented its bewilderment of historic and gastronomic 
blandishments, but withheld the true answer. When it 
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came, the light was plainly visible from the Deux 
Magots, though most of us did not see it. There was the 
printed word and an enthusiastic young Swiss who had 
worked for Le Corbusier. Their combined alchemy fi- 
nally had conjured the vision of an architectural credo 
which Bogner could wholly believe. 


If a new fire graced his eye the lads would probably 
lay it to Anise Deloso, but there must have been the 
courage of six bulls within him or he would never have 
dared fetch his heresy back to Boston. There it con- 
stituted rebellion, with Bogner a rebel by definition. 
No light matter in our neck of the woods. 


Like all men who budded round 1915, he has had the 
dubious privilege of adjusting himself to three periods 
of mighty confusion that offered war, depression, and 
more war. The second spasm of simmering stagnation 
found Bogner teaching at Harvard and proud of his 
active and choosy young office in Cambridge. Of course 
the latter succumbed for a year or two, but the teaching 
endured and grew apace, whilst the rest of us hawked 
apples and vacuum cleaners on commission. 

In 1934 came a grant from Harvard University to travel 
throughout the United States and investigate reasons 
for success or failure in the operation of buildings. This 
was to be a complete dissection of all influences and con- 
trols connected with the placement, purpose, and design 
of commercial structures. He found that he was per- 
forming autopsies oftener than giving congratulations. 
3ogner’s conclusions verified a long-held theory that 
architecture is a far bigger field than the mere prepara- 
tion of sketches and contract documents. To paraphrase 
him, “‘I saw bank presidents who were sad, despite their 
pretentious temples. I observed clustered skyscrapers 
competing in height and spectacular form, but equally 
spectacular in the way their charts of earnings plunged 
down into the red. Gaping holes torn into our cities 
gave proof of the fatal illness in our business structures. 
Unhappily, one did not tear down old residences and 
obsolete apartments, and a hard-pressed population had 
been pushed into them. With present statistics, that 
seems like an old story, but at the time it was new and 
stirred me deeply. It was conclusive evidence that our 
approach to building and development of cities was 
wrong. 


“What to do about it? Clearly there should be a way of 
predetermining whether a building venture will succeed 
or fail. I felt that the architect should learn how to pre- 
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vent the disasters which had overtaken us. He as a pro- 
fessional would not be interested in speculative profits, 
in sweating the land, or in passing off lemons. His un- 
biased counsel would be of trusted value to society. The 
architect would have to add this equipment to his rou- 
tine of planning, design, and construction, and always 
I came back to the belief that design for esthetic con- 
sideration is his personal prerogative. Admittedly, the 
fellow profession of engineering may know how to build 
for use, but only the architect can contribute the ap- 
pearance to make that use pleasurable.” 


Thus Bogner was led to the complete analysis of build- 
ing problems, to much study of housing and town plan- 
ning, to attendance at many housing conferences, and to 
Paris in 1937 as a U. S. delegate to an international 
housing convention. 


In recent months, what more natural than to join a Har- 
vard group for competition in the Boston Contest, a 
Boston University-backed effort to get an expert diag- 
nosis of our metropolitan ills and to draw general at- 
tention to their gravity. On December 6, at Faneuil 
Hall the tax collector watched narrowly as a $5,000 
first prize fluttered coyly into the collective pocket of 
3ogner and company. 


His progress as a creator of contemporary architecture 
reflects the benefit of advanced study made possible, 
in a measure, by many unusual opportunities.. These 
were as oxygen to the spark which, praise be, cannot be 
bought or made synthetically. In charming Lincoln the 
Bogner family life centers ideally about a house whose 
design is as remote from the Bauhaus as from Beaux 
Arts, and even the visiting traditionalist gives it a re- 
luctant but approving grunt. High praise indeed! He 
finds equal zest in urban life and the complementary 
open spaces. In point of fact his modern lares and 
penates are set up amidst a very superior countryside, 
in which is a woodpile where the red-shirted architect 
expiates his sins, if any, and makes provision for his 
great stone fireplace. 


The other day, in conversation with a young townsman 
‘and with parables farthest from his mind, he asked, 
“Can you turn somersaults?” “Sure I can,” said the 
boy, “but can you?” “No,” replied Walter Bogner, “I 
just try to put one foot in front of the other.” In truth 
this has been proven excellent, if you have his sense 
of direction. LEON KEACH 
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LIFE-SIZE MURALS of cdge-lighted, decorated Plate 
Glass are now practical. For hotel, restaurant, 
store and theatre interiors, they offer a new de- 
sign medium to architects. In the edge-lighted 
mirror panel shown, the sand-blasted figure is 
full life-size; the mirrored panel 7 feet square. 

@ciass, SKILLFULLY USED, has played an important 
part in creating the present trend toward “open 
vision” in store design. Long the leaders in the 
store field, Pittsburgh Glass and Metal Products 
assure the satisfactory execution of the architect's 
design—the maximum effectiveness of the store 
front and interior as advertising and sales-build- 
ing media. Store design by Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, architects. 





We believe you will find much to interest you in 
our new illustrated booklet of tdeas concerning 
the use of Pittsburgh Glass in building design. 


Send the coupon for your free copy. 
Deugn tw Z 
UG IC belie wine Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2021-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet 
entitled: ‘Ideas for the Use of Pittsburgh Glass in Build- 


The Accelea VD, ing Design.” 
p°r Cuery Auchiteclina lee ee 


PLUITSBURCH stanai fer Duallig Glaes and Priee- 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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FATHER OF REGIONAL PLANNING 


Planning For Peace. 


man, with an 


Mumford. The 


The period of reconstruction upon 


PATRICK GEDDES: 
MAKER OF THE*FUTURE. Philip Board- 
introduction 

University 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1944. 
504 pages, 17 illustrations. $5.00. 


by Lewis 
of North 


which the world is entering will be one 
of probation for man—and a rare op- 
portunity to prove that dreams of a 
peaceful world can be realized in our 
time. Somehow or other, the vibrant 
energies of people all over the world 
will have to be bent to great tasks, to 
produce prosperity and an international 
feeling of cooperation and good will. As 
the “father of regional planning,” 
Patrick Geddes said much, and _ pro- 
duced more, to inspire and guide those 
privileged to plan toward peace. 


In the Geddesian system, planning and 
peace are synonymous, for the planning 
concept reaches true fruition only when 
utilized actively and militantly toward 
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FREE...Valuable 
Booklet about ‘Spot’ Ventilation 


HERP’S a concise, easy-to-read booklet that is written and illustrated 
so the layman can understand the A-B-Cs of home ventilation. 

It clearly explains basic facts on ventilation which every home 
owner will wish to know in connection with postwar home build- 
ing and remodelling. 

Architects, also, will find it helpful in explaining to clients the 
new ventilation problems created by forced-draft heating and air 


This booklet is yours for the asking—the coupon is for your 
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reconstruction in a physical and mori! 
sense. Geddes thus urges the planners 
to be rebuilders as well as masters and 
coordinators of the earth’s resources; 
in order to raise living standards and 
adjust the economic pressures that have 
led to war in all ages. 

Many have emphasized Geddes’ varied 
interests—he is admired as an outstanid- 
ing biologist, educator, sociologist, re- 
gional and city planner, and propagani- 
ist, or a combination of the foregoing 

a veritable intellectual Hydra! But 
there has been relatively little recogni- 
tion of the motivating force behind 
these various endeavors, the quest for 
peace by a reconciliation of man with 
his habitat. 

This analysis of Boardman’s engaging 
biography will be devoted to Geddes as 
a planner, not only because the review 
is addressed primarily to a planning 
and architectural audience, but because 
Geddes’ planning activities seem to en- 
compass and even to supersede his sci- 
entific and educational pursuits. Fred- 
eric Le Play’s trilogy, ““Place, Work and 
Folk,” provided the basis for P. G.’s 
(as he was familiarly called) theory of 
the regional survey. Geddes, by apply- 
ing the scientific methods of his botani- 
cal work to the study of society, con- 
ceived the regional survey as funda- 
mental to any plans for future action. 
The acceptance today of this method as 
the prime approach by which city and 
regional planning can be accomplished 
stems from his Edinburgh Outlook 
Tower, sometimes referred to as the 
“world’s first sociological laboratory.” 


The Tower gave students the visual ap- 
proach so necessary to enable them to 
study completely that portion of the 
world which they would then survey. It 
yecame possible to grasp the concept of 
a natural region and its relation to the 
urban area inextricably linked to it. 
Within the Tower building were the in- 
triguing, ingenious, functionally-related 
exhibits developed by P. G. to present 
a picture of a city’s past heritage and 
present resources, information funda- 
mental to the study now known as the 
master plan. Planning was thus a mat- 
ter of regional survey followed by re- 
gional service. 

The survey method was applied by the 
Seot throughout his career; he sub- 
mitted a plan for Dunfermline, which 
is a classic and has been the prototype 
for many subsequent urban studies. His 
work in India and Palestine (he con- 
ceived the basic plan of Tel Aviv) pro- 
vided those countries with plans con- 
sonant with his broad principles and 
adapted expertly to the individual re- 
gions. The vogue then (and now?) of 
beautification by an impressive facade 
of public squares and an elaborate cir- 
culation system was not mistaken or 
substituted for planning. The merit of 
his approach and philosophy was par- 
ticularly noted in Europe at the 1913 
Ghent Exposition Internationale where 
his City and Town Planning exhibit, «e- 
veloped from his original Edinburgh 
display, received the Grand Prix. In- 
asmuch as the state-subsidized German 


(Continued on page 1/4) 
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Witu1aM P. Brower, 


641 


Ropert A. DEsHON, 

3918 West Sixth Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Water H. Gruser, 

312 East 206th Street, New York City 
Henry HEBBELN, 

409 East 51st Street, New York City 
Cuaries K. Hirzet, 

8406 109th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


* 


Here are the WINNER S of the 


“FLEXIBLE HEATING” 


COMPETITION 


Sponsored by THE BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Conducted by KENNETH K. STOWELL, A.LA. Professional Advisor 


JUDGES: PROF. ERNEST PICKERING, University of Cincinnati, Chairman 


CAMERON CLARK, New York, N. Y. HARRIS ARMSTRONG, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARROLL F. HARDY, Cincinnati, O. 


ROLAND WANK, Detroit, Mich. 


* * * * * 


\ 
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Ist PRIZE *1500 WAR BONDS* 


ELLIOT L. WHITAKER of the Department of Architecture 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


2nd Prize +1000 War Bonds* 


STEPHEN J. ALLING 


7373 Kirkwood Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio 


3rd Prize #750 War Bonds* 


KENNETH M. NISHIMOTO 
44.-1-B, Rivers, Arizona 


135 AWARDS OF #100 WAR BONDS* 


*SERIES E MATURITY VALUE 


Doremus Avenue, Glen Rock, N. J. 


GeorceE R. Russo, 


fo ES Sah 


@® The purpose of this competition was to stimulate 
creation of designs for the ideal basement of the post- 
war small home—incorporating the principle of 
“Flexible Heating.” 

“Flexible Heating” is a descriptive term for a heat- 
ing plan that permits the use of any fuel—bituminous 
coal, anthracite, gas, or oil. 

In view of the diminishing reserves of certain fuels, 
public interest has still further increased in bitumi- 
nous coal—the most plentiful and least expensive of 


Capt. Kart KAaMRraATH, 

Corpsof Engineers, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
THEODORE LUDEROWSKI, 

1613 Preston Road, Alexandria, Virginia 
LEE CHARLES MIELKE, 9754 Hoxie, 
and LAWRENCE LATTIN SMITH, 

9928 S. Hoxie, Chicago, Illinois 
WILLIAM G. MOoECKEL, 

709 West 19th Street, Wilmington, Del. 


428 Marlton Pike, Camden, New Jersey 


Simon SCHMIDERER, 
5469 Sylvan Ave., New York City 


JosEPH SHILOwITz, 
FREDERICK W. STRITZEL, 
FRED VAN WAGENINGEN, 


FREDERICK W. WESTMAN, 
116 Warren Avenue, Milton, Mass. 


home -* Moss ia 


all home-heating fuels. Thus, this contest sought to 
produce plans which, by providing adequate chimney 
and basement facilities, would permit the use of any 
fuel with equal efficiency. 

The Bituminous Coal Institute extends congratula- 
tions to the winners—and sincere appreciation to all 
of the many architects who participated. 

A selection of the contest entries, including the 18 
winning designs, will soon be made available to archi- 
tects and others interested in building new homes. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


55 Tonnele Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
1427 Parsons Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


252 West 12th Street, New York City 
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With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for “‘Quizzical Quiz’”—a booklet packed with facts that will 
help you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR-13, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 
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Specify Air Express 


ILLIONS of dollars are lost annually by the ordi- 
nary slow-downs of business and industry due to 
the constantly recurring need for tools and materials 


and waiting for delivery! 


AIR EXPRESS can close many of those gaps between 
planning and performance, save many of those dollars! 
As you put new production plans into operation, you 
will find AIR EXPRESS at your service with expanded 
facilities for helping you cut the high cost of idle 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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machines, idle labor, idle goods. 












A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 
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mountings, which treated planning with 
the inhuman Hausmann approach large- 
ly as a problem in troop movements, 
were his chief competition, the recogni- 
tion was doubly significant. 

Lewis Mumford, sometimes called 
“Geddes’ contribution to the United 
States,” has been largely responsible 
for the flavoring of our language and 
thinking with ideas and terms first pro- 
pounded by the errant botanist. A re- 
view of the basic meaning of some of 
this terminology, now familiar planning 
parlance, is useful in appraising Geddes’ 
principles. The society which emerged 
from the Industrial Revolution, pow- 
ered by coal and steam and typified by 
flagrant resource waste, including the 
spiritual as well as actual blackening 
of our cities, represented paleotechnic 
civilization. He foresaw a neotechnic 
age, supplanting the paleotechnic, and 
founded on the new energy source— 
electricity—which would make possible 
a combination of beauty and utility and 
the planning of places where one could 
really live and work. Neotechnic society, 
into which most of the world has not yet 
progressed, would lead to geotechnics, 
the remaking of the earth into an en- 
vironment favorable to human life. 
The “militant pacifist” had his first 
wide-scale, practical planning experi- 
ence when he made possible the self- 
rejuvenation of the island of Cyprus. 
The age-old cliches of the ‘Eastern 
Question” became extraneous when the 
problem began to be viewed by most, 
not in political or missionary terms, but 
as an exercise in geotechnics. In this 
instance, it was the “urban incapacity 
to govern agricultural populations, to 
deal with rustic questions” which needed 
to be superseded by a more human ap- 
proach. What Geddes did in Cyprus by 
integrating resources to obtain an agrti- 
cultural renascence, with its concomi- 
tant prosperity and melioration of ra- 
cial strife, was in many ways the pre- 
cursor of America’s great resource 
undertaking, the TVA. Lilienthal, like 
Geddes, has recognized that the pres- 
sure of people upon resources is a pti- 
mary cause of economic and _ political 
crises. 

Peace should mean an unending fight 
against disease, slums, deforestation, 
and the ravaging of the earth’s surface 
and sub-surface. Viewed in the light of 
the dynamic effects of geotechnics, it is 
a pity that Geddes’ proposal for a Na- 
tional Institute of Geography for Great 
Britain was not realized. It is equally 
unfortunate that the geographical s0- 
cieties in this country have not seen fit 
to engage in this most profound type o 
planning which their positions and re 
sources could easily facilitate. 


Geddes spoke of the science of go0 
(Continued on page 107) 
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(Continued from page 104) 


cities, eu-politogenics, and his words in 
1916 are especially pertinent in this 
parallel period. “The study of cities, 
vitally important at all times, has be- 
come of the greatest urgency because 
of the disasters of war. In the same way 
as diagnosis precedes treatment, we 
must understand the whole of any city 
in order to know how to rebuild it in 
all its elements.” In accord with this 
was his outline for a Ministry of Peace, 
the administrative embodiment of mili- 
tant pacifism. This Ministry would plan 
in the spirit of an army preparing for 
battle and with like command of na- 
tional resources. “The energy of twelve 
thousand tons of shot and shell directed 
daily to destroying an enemy camped on 
allied soil, if redirected to the making 
of the future, would leave no willing 
worker unemployed.” “Planner” should 
be an honorable title reserved to those 
who work in this spirit. 


(This thoroughly readable book which 
at the same time sacrificed none of 
Geddes’ versatility is a compliment to 
the author. The organization of the 
chapters and the well-arranged index 
and appendix make the biography a 
scholarly as well as a stimulating con- 
tribution. R. D. and W. S.) 

Rita DAVIDSON and WILLIAM SMULL 


Periodicals 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING—Australia 
August 24, 1944 


Two Australian houses, about one of 
which it is stated “form follows func- 
tion” and the other “it is logically de- 
signed,” must include functions and 
logic unknown to the twentieth century 
because they are typically the mass-pro- 
duced, mass-planned house. 


The article, “The House of the Future,” 
by Mr. W. O. McCutcheon, is illustrated 
by four more houses. Of these, one is 
good contemporary building, well suited 
to site and well designed; this of course 
is criticized severely. But a tiny-win- 
dowed stone house with steep-pitched 
roof built in “the best English manner” 
is highly praised. The article itself 
shows some progressive thinking as re- 
gards prefabrication, though it advises 
that factory-built house sections will 
not cut building costs in Australia be- 
cause of the long-distance transporta- 
tion required. 


This issue is full of American wartime 
buildings—with this notation, “We de- 
pend for our enlightenment and devel- 
opment on America, a country as 
steeped in war as we are.” Strange, 
isn’t it, in view of all the destructive 
criticism leveled at our buildings pub- 
lished here. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Holtzer-Cabot Nurses’ calling systems quickly summon the 
nurse to a patient's bedside. Pressure upon a button sounds 
buzzers and illuminates lamp signals at selected points. Acci- 
dental dropping of button will not reset or detach plug. How- 
ever, if a plug should become accidentally detached, lamp signal 
lights and buzzer sounds continuously until plug is replaced. 


Holtzer-Cabot is equipped to supply complete Nurses’ Call- 
ing systems ...as well as other signaling equipment, such 
as, Phonocall System, visual and voice paging, staff registers, 
return calls, night lights, etc. ... for new installations or as ex- 
tensions to existing systems. Owr engineers will gladly analyze 
your needs, make recommendations and supervise installa- 
tions. Their services are always available without obligation. 
Ask for their help. 

Catalog, giving complete information on Holtzer-Cabot 
Hospital Signaling and Communication equipment, will be sent 
on request. 








One responsibility — Satisfactory operation of complete systems. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Pioneer Builders of Signal Systems Since 1875 








400 StuartSt.,Boston!7,Mass. Engineers located in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from page 107) 
INTERIORS 
November 1944 


A roadside super market designed by 
Miss Dorothy Riley at the Chicago In- 
stitute of Design would make Mrs. 
America an efficient shopper. She would 
be able to shop from her driver’s seat 
in the car by driving to the proper 
chute, picking up her box of Wheaties, 
and driving home, never once alighting 
from her car to wander listlessly be- 
tween showcases as she now does. 


“New York State and City Public 
Housing” is a plea for inclusion of suit- 
able furniture designs and layouts in 
planning public housing schemes to 
eliminate the use of outsize, overstuffed 
furniture by tenants who tend to buy 
the biggest pieces to “get their money’s 
worth.” 


PREFABRICATED HOMES. The Journal of the 
Industry. July 1944 


Among articles of special interest is 
“Housing in Post-War Community 
Planning,” by Charles S. Ascher, who 
recommends mass production as a good 
method by which we can supply a large 
number of houses which will be needed 
for community-planning schemes. 


“Prenco” prefabricated house sections, 
products of a Portland (Oregon) com- 
pany, have produced modern living 
units in the war emergency and plan 
to supply postwar needs in this field. 


The National Association of Home 
Builders have inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign to debunk the “dream- 
house” hopes of the future house- 
buying public. To start this campaign, 
a survey of what is expected in these 
houses was made. It would seem from 
the results of this survey that the build- 
ing industry as a whole, loath to ac- 
cept progress in any but its most leth- 
argic manifestations, will have progress 
forced down its throat by an expectant 
public, at present educated to ask for 
what progressive designers and manu- 
facturers can and want to give them. 


Sales production methods for mass pro- 
duction in industry are given by Arthur 
R. Herske. 


H. J. Seaife, of Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., believes the all- 
electric, complete kitchen unit will have 
great sales appeal after the war. 


THE AMERICAN CITY. 470 Fourth Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 

June 1944 

A summary of the report on “Housing 

for the United States after the War,” 

by the National Association of Housing 

Officials, states that only through public 

subsidy will low-cost housing be avail- 

able to the millions requiring it. 
MARGARET GREENOUGH KING 


(Continued on page 110) 
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New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 6901 Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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With this efficient 
robot on the job, 
Kinnear Rolling 
Doors are raised 
and lowered by 
merely touching a button! Door traffic 
is speeded up, and since doors are not 
left open through neglect, heating and 
air-conditioning costs are substantially 
reduced. Added to the space-saving efh- 
ciency, the protection, and eye appeal of 
the rugged Kinnear inter-locking-slat 
construction, this means thorough door 
satisfaction for any client! Check a few 
construction features of the rugged Kin- 
near Motor Operator: machine-cut gears 
of chilled nickel bronze, worms of nickel 
steel, bronze and graphite oilless bear- 
ings — proof that it’s engineered for 
long, faithful service! And every Kin- 
near Motor Operator is matched to the 
load requirements of the particular door 
which it is to operate. Write for full 
information today! The 
Kinnear Manufacturing 
a ' 4 Company, 1900-20 Fields 

saND * » Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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PLANNING REPORTS 


Retroactive Zoning. THE LEGAL PRIN- 
CIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION FOR THE 
ELIMINATION OF RURAL BILLBOARDS. 
A Preliminary Report Prepared by the 
California Roadside Council with the 
Cooperation of Albert S. Bard, Counsel 
for the National Roadside Council. Cal- 
ifornia Roadside Council, Executive 
Committee, Inc., Box 4450, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Adequate protection of residential dis- 
tricts by zoning is now taken for 
granted as important, but comparative- 
ly little has been done to institute re- 
troactive zoning procedure to correct 
misuse of properties in existence before 
the zoning laws were introduced. This 
publication is particularly concerned 
with removal of billboards from rural 
properties, which involves legal pro- 
cedure, and cases are cited in which de- 
cisions regarding retroactive zoning 
were handed down. 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
No. 10. Report of Special Committee 
on Reconstruction and Re-Establish- 
ment, House of Commons, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. June 21, 1944. 


This is a most interesting report on the 
influence of the arts on industry and 
at the same time a plea for government 
art subsidy of the type instituted by 
Sweden, “art in everyday things.” As 
a set of recommendations for a national 
arts program, it contains much of value. 


Your Stake in Community Planning. 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
October 1944. 85¢ per copy. 

This is a lively explanation of the neces- 
sity for good planning, illustrated by 
amusing drawings and containing some 
advice on the desirability for all con- 
cerned, even the speculative builder, to 
see that good building and good commu- 
nity planning are created in thé post- 
war period. 





The National Committee on Housing 
recognizes the “large measure of con- 
trol over standards of site-planning and 
construction” wielded by the finance 
company and suggests that banks and 
private institutions adopt a policy, sim- 
ilar to FHA’s, of evaluation of the 
house in its environment. 


How large should a neighborhood be? 
Income range, range of dwelling types, 


ping, recreation, community centers, are 
discussed. Steps for improvement are 
outlined for the large- and small-scale 
operative builder, lending institutions, 
consumer, and city or township. 


(Continued on page 112) 





means of livelihood, business and shop- ° 


















WHY SPECIFY AN ABESTO 


COLD PROCESS ROOF? 
BECAUSE IT’S DEPENDABLE— 
and we believe that dependa- 
bility is the base rock of sound 
specifications. 


1. The laminations of roll 
roofing in an Abesto Cold 
Process roof are ALWAYS 
bonded tightly and smoothly. 


2. An Abesto Cold Process 
roof ALWAYS remains elastic 
so the surface will not crack 


or check. 


3. An Abesto Cold Process 
roof will ALWAYS give long- 
term, efficient protection for 


your planned buildings. 


4. Specifications for Abesto 
roofs will ALWAYS result in 
better roofs for your clients at 


a lower cost. 


Write for our free specification 
sheets which show the various 
types of construction for which 
Abesto is used. 


* 


ABESTO MFG. CO. 


Michigan City, Indiana 









































Anacon pA 


irom mine to consumer 


YPIFYING the use of standing seam sheet copper roofing over 


multiple dwelling entrances to impart warmth and color... and 


to accentuate the structure’s individuality. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA-AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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HILLYARD 
Hi-Quabity 
FLOOR 


Treatments 


AND 
Maintenance 


PRODUCTS 


* DEPENDABLE 
* UNIFORM 

* ECONOMICAL 
* SAVE TIME 


AND PROPERLY PROTECT AND 
MAKE ATTRACTIVE ALL TYPES 
OF FLOORS AND GIVE ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION WITH LESS LA- 
BOR. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment 
Engineer in your locality, he will 
gladly give advice and recommenda- 
tions on any maintenance problem, 
call or wire us today, no obligation. 





Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
* 
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HILLYARD COMPANY 


. - 
WRAYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST J088PH ) munsOUm 

















Send for your FREE copy 
of this new book, full of real 
information. Write now. 


COMPANY 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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C. E. D. Community Handbook on the 
Special Problems of Small Business. 
Prepared by the Committee on the Spe- 
cial Problems of Small Business, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1944. 
This handbook is intended as an aid to 
communities in creating new small busi- 
nesses and strengthening existing ones. 


The assembling of information on local 
purchasing power, markets, postwar 
municipal plans, and the organization 
of research institutions should be under- 
taken by each city and the findings 
made available to the small-business 
man. 

Examples of cities and towns already 
having such programs in effect are 
given. 


The Need For Urban Redevelopment 
Legislation in California. A Report by 
The Regional Planning and Develop- 
ment Section, Town Hall, Los Angeles. 
March 1944. 

A summary of the causes of urban 
blight and decay, a review of current 
redevelopment proposals and Federal 
and State legislation, introduce a series 
of proposals for the basic provisions of 
a California Urban Development Law. 


They are as follows: reserving the right 
of property condemnation for redevelop- 
ment solely to the community; creating 
agencies with the specific power to as- 
semble and dispose of property involved 
in redevelopment; authorizing local 
government to sell or rent the land to 
a redevelopment agency; insuring that 
local government has a comprehensive 
general plan; before participating in 
redevelopment; authorizing two or 
more local governments to cooperate; 
encouraging private enterprise, with 
proper public controls, to engage in this 
work; providing for Federal assistance 
to be asked; allowing no tax abatement 
in initial stages of redevelopment; ban- 
ning racial discrimination as an issue 
in this program. 


Manual of Post-War Planning for Cities 
and Towns in Rhode Island. Compiled 
by the Committee for the Advancement 
of Local Planning of the Rhode Island 
State Planning Board, 1405 Industrial 
Trust Building, Providence 2, R. I. 


“Post-war planning differs from ordi- 
nary city and town planning only in the 
enlargement of its scope to provide for 
peace-time readjustments.” 


Thus introduced, this booklet is intended 
to help cities and towns of Rhode Island 
to plan for the demobilization period by 
programming and coordinating essential 
work. It is, in effect, an outline of the 
agencies which would be needed by any 
city for planning purposes. j 


MARGARET GREENOUGH KING 














FITTINGS FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


UICK, hurry-up, safe method 

of getting wires across floors 
for electric or telephone service. 
Walk on “Florduct’’ — run hand 
trucks over ‘“Florduct’’ — mop 
over “Florduct.”’ 


It is applied directly to the floor 
Wires are laid in and 
Eliminates 


surface. 
capping snapped on. 
hazards of open wiring. 


“Florduct”’ is made in two sizes, 
designed just large enough for the 
wires with no extra space. Painted 
a neutral gray finish with complete 
line of fittings to match. Listed 
and approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Rational Electric 


PROOCOUCTS CORPVURATION 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 














